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OOD  MANUAL 
for  the  ARMY 


It's  a  virtual  encyclopedia  of  helpful 
information  about  canned  f(x>ds.  It  tells 
how  they're  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  common  uses, 
describes  the  best  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Sub¬ 
sistence  list. 

A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  hook  was  demonstrated  by  a 
request  from  the  Quartermaster  (Jorps 
that  enough  copies  he  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  ea«-h  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
OHicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu- 
larlv  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


WITH  <:4Nm;i)  foods  destined  to  play 
an  ever-increasing  part  in  tin*  feed¬ 
ing  of  our  armed  forces,  manv  thousands 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  w  ith  eanned  foods 
will  he  eall*‘d  upon  to  buy,  handle, 
store,  and  cook  tliese  products. 

To  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
important  duties,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  w  ith  the  co-operation  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  has  complet»“d 
a  carefully  prepared,  comprehensive 
"Canned  Food  Manual". 


9  Fcckeis 


TOMATOES  and 
CUT  STRING  BEANS 

For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  ^\ithout 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tom¬ 
atoes  and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO. 
Salem,  New  Jersey 


I  ner 

Pou/sr 

Plants 


PROVIDE  ECONOMICAL,  DEPEND¬ 
ABLE,  STEADY  AND  ACCURATELY 
CONTROLLED  POWER 


These  plants  are  equipped  with  four  or  six  cylinder  en¬ 
gines  with  fly-ball  governors.  They  produce  power  which 
can  be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by 
the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to  meet  every 
requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 

All  users  of  these  power  plants  are  highly  pleased  with 
their  performance  and  economy.  You  can  now  drive  a 
two-viner  staton  efficiently  with  a  fuel,  maintenance  and 
depreciation  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents  per  hour.  Other 
sized  stations  in  proportion. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor;  A-  hurJ. 
Judge,  Advertising  Manager;  Edward  E.  Judge,  Circulation  Manager.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign-^5.00.  Advt.tisinq 
rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday;  cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  reguired  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  mattw 
■al-ihii-BQSl  Office.  Baltimore.  Md..  under  Act  of  March  3rd.  13V j. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Chisholm  Ryder  Bean  Snippers;  1  A.  K. 
Robins  Bean  Cutter,  used  1  season;  1  Ayars  Bean  Filler,  7 
pocket  for  No.  2  cans,  used  2  seasons;  2  Chisholm  Ryder  Grad¬ 
ers,  takes  out  1,  2  and  3  sieve  Whole  Beans;  1  Motorized  Centri¬ 
fugal  Pump,  25  gallons  per  minute;  1  Belt  Driven  Centrifugal 
Pump,  100  gallons  per  minute.  Edward  G.  Ruff,  Delta,  Pa. 
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The  advertisement  above  appeared  in  THE  CANNING  TRADE  four  issues  dur¬ 
ing  May  '42.  Replies  came  from  Canada  to  Texas— from  New  York  to 
Oklahoma.  Location  of  the  advertiser  unquestionably  averted  many  replies 
from  more  distant  points.  More  than  60  years  of  keeping  thecanners  informed 
is  responsible  for  a  reader  following  that  covers  the  industry  like  a  blanket. 
Like  Mr.  Ruff,  many  canners  and  leading  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery 
and  supplies  have  found  it  a  most  valuable  means  for  getting  results  from 
canners  from  coast  to  coast.  Sensible  rates  make  it  economical,  too.  Rates 
and  full  information  gladly  upon  request.  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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I  *  YOU’LL  FIND  MONEY  and  precious  time  will  be  saved 
if  you  inspect  all  your  equipment  frequently.  Double 
seaming  mechanism  is  vital,  too.  Be  sure  levers  are 
adjusted  properly  and  that  the  rolls  aren't  worn  or 
chucks  damaged. 


2*  PERFORM  AUTOPSIES  periodically  on  filled  cons — 
you’ll  be  able  to  tell  better  whether  the  seams  are 
being  rolled  too  loose  or  too  tight  and  whether  the 
fill  is  just  right. 


3.  REDUCE  YOUR  INVESTMENT  in  spoilage  by  averting 
trouble  before  it  starts.  Proper  inspection  pays  dividends 
all  along  the  line. 


Efficiency  and  production  are  the  pass¬ 
words  in  today's  hectic  race  against  time 
to  provide  the  supplies  our  armed  forces 
and  allies  must  have.  Our  civilian  population 
is  also  depending  on  the  canners  of  America 
to  keep  their  pantries  filled.  That's  why  it’s 
sc  important  to  make  every  can  count — so 
necessary  to  avoid  waste. 

Watch  your  operations  constantly — han¬ 
dle  your  pack  carefully. 


Careful 


I  Inspect  double  seaming 
*  *  mechanism  frequently,  test 
end  seam  periodically. 

O  Avoid  "rough  handling"  of 
empty  cans,  bent  cans 
cause  trouble. 

a  Don't  drop  or  throw  cans 
in  retort  baskets,  lammed 
seams  cause  leaks. 

4.  Keep 

other  equipment  well 
greased  and  oiled. 


e  Warehouse  finished  prod- 
uct  properly,  inspect  stacks 
frequently. 

A.  See  that  retort  tempera- 
ture  gauges  register  accu¬ 
rately.  watch  your  timing. 

T  Store  your  equipment  re- 
^•  poTr  ports  carefully,  coat 

Zhaf,\rr^ofoi\orgrease. 

o  Keep  your  equipment 

«-clVon, 

parts  which  come  m  con 
tact  with  the  product. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


(Reprints  of  this  odvertisement  are  available  for  posting  up  around  your  plant.  Simply  write  Continental  Can  Co.,  100  E.  42  St.,  W.  Y.C. 
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PACK  RESERVATIONS  TO  BE  INCREASED 

Transmitted  by  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army 

War,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  22,  41  IP 

Canning  Trade 
South  Gay  St. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

“Percentages  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
be  set  aside  by  M  86  A  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  increased.  We  are  sorry  it 
is  necessary  at  this  late  date  to  increase 
quantities  required  by  the  War  Department. 
The  new  amended  order  should  be  announced 
and  issued  within  the  next  few  days.” 

J.  HOWARD  HAMILTON 
Administrator  Order  M  86  A 
Division  of  Purchases 

Note :  Amended  order  not  received  at  press 
time.  Ed. 


Bureaucracy? — BUNK! — unless  you  are  really 
interested  in  creating  unrest  and  doubt,  not  to 
say  feel  an  actual  hatred  for  your  Government, 
you  will  stop  helping  spread  the  canard  that  we  are 
govorned  by  a  Bureaucracy;  stop  wailing  against  the 
men  in  Washington  as  bureaucrats,  because  in  your 
he<  t  you  know  neither  is  true.  But  if  a  real  enemy- 
alit  I,  a  real  Quisling  within  our  ranks,  hearing  you  so 
sp'  h:,  steps  up  to  congratulate  you,  and  to  assure  you 
thu'  you  are  dead  right,  you  need  not  feel  offended. 
Eii  r  you  are  with  us  or  you  are  against  us,  in  every¬ 
th!  you  do  or  say  or  how  you  act.  There  is  no  middle 
coi  e,  and  you  know  it. 

f  :ently  Mr.  Archibald  Macleish,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gi'‘  speaking  before  a  meeting  of  one  of  our  related 
ind  tries,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
181  said : 

‘.nd  speaking  of  ‘the  bureaucrats,’  men  such  as  Donald 
^  kelson,  W.  L.  Batt,  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Leon  Hender- 
s  ind  the  thousand  others  who  do  not  figure  in  the  day’s 
r  s,  Mr.  Macleish  declared  that  the  thought  that  Wash- 
ii  on  was  ‘distinct  from  the  people’  was  a  ‘pure  and  un- 
terated  invention.’ 


“  ‘There  is  no  such  Washington,’  he  said.  ‘What  there 
actually  is  is  a  city  filled  with  American  citizens  like  other 
American  citizens;  American  citizens  who  have  closed  their 
offices,  turned  their  businesses  over,  locked  up  their  labora¬ 
tories  and  their  shops,  said  good-bye  to  their  wives  and 
gone  to  the  most  uncomfortable,  overcrowded  city  in  the 
United  States,  to  work  at  low  pay  in  the  worst  climate  on 
the  continent  with  no  more  hope  or  expectation  of  recog¬ 
nition  or  reward  than  a  stevedore  has  on  the  night  shift. 

“  ‘That  is  your  bureaucracy. 

“  ‘The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  organization  of  the 
American  people  to  fight  this  war  is  an  organization  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  thei’e  is  no  bureaucracy  in 
the  European  sense,  that  there  is  no  such  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  their  government  truly  responsive  to  a 
self-governing  people. 

“  ‘If  there  ever  was  a  government  which  represented  the 
people  because  it  was  the  people,  it  is  the  government  in 
Washington.’  ” 

WORKERS  RESPONDING— We  take  this  from 
the  latest  USD  A  release: 

FARM  LABOR  REPORT.  Farm  employment  up;  wages 
also  higher.  With  the  working  force  on  farms  swelled  by 
large  numbers  of  students  and  others  not  normally  engaged 
in  farm  work,  farm  employment  on  June  1  was  somewhat 
higher  than  on  the  same  date  last  year.  There  were  232,000 
more  persons  employed  on  farms  on  June  1,  this  year  than 
last.  Of  this  increase  208,000  were  family  workers  and 
24,000  hired  labor.  Farm  women,  the  nation’s  youth,  and 
older  persons  are  being  called  upon  to  a  larger  extent  than 
usual  to  help  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  the  increased 
acreages  of  1942  crops.  Farm  wage  rates  during  May  in¬ 
creased  seasonally,  and  at  183  per  cent  of  the  1910-14  aver¬ 
age  on  June  1,  were  6  points  higher  than  on  April  1. 
Compared  with  last  year,  it  is  estimated  that  the  June  1 
wage  rates  were  approximately  20  per  cent  higher.  Farm 
operations  in  some  sections  of  the  Northwest  wei'e  delayed 
in  May  as  a  result  of  heavy  rains,  but  jobs  requiring  the 
greatest  amount  of  labor — such  as  harvesting  truck  crops 
and  early  fruits,  haying,  and  cotton  chopping — generally 
were  on  schedule.  To  accomplish  this,  extraordinary  efforts 
were  required  of  farmers  and  public  agencies  to  recruit  and 
enlist  all  necessary  manpower.  The  end  of  the  spring  school 
term  made  thousands  of  students  available  in  many  States 
by  June  1.  Some  townspeople,  also,  assisted  in  the  har¬ 
vests.  In  most  sections  of  the  counti'y  good  progress  has 
been  made  in  planting  and  cultivating  the  1942  crops.  Closer 
planning  on  the  part  of  farmers  has  helped  to  make  better 
use  of  the  labor  supply.  More  intensive  use  of  available 
farm  machinery  was  evident  in  many  places.  Farm  wage 
rates  the  remainder  of  this  year  are  likely  to  continue  at 
a  substantially  higher  level  than  a  year  earlier,  although  the 
increases  over  current  averages  may  not  be  much  more 
than  seasonal;  for  the  year  they  may  average  approximately 
20  per  cent  higher  than  in  1941.  Because  of  the  substantial 
increase  in  rural  living  costs  since  1941,  the  wage  rate 
level  for  1942  is  not  likely  to  represent  a  sharp  increase  in 
real  farm  wage  rates  when  measured  in  terms  of  goods 
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bought  by  hired  farm  workers.  The  purchasing  power  of 
farm  wages  may  be  only  4  or  5  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1941.  Price  controls  that  went  into  eifect  last  month  may 
prevent  a  further  substantial  rise  in  the  rural  cost  of  living. 
(2701-42.)” 


the  busy,  and  all  your  growers  with  you.  There  is 
nothing  bleak  ahead  for  work  and  food  supplies — if 
we  win  the  war. 


A-l-j — “Ye  call  me  chief,  and  ye  do  well  to  call  him 
chief,”  etc.,  etc.,  said  Rienzi  to  the  Romans,  in  the 
arena  at  Rome.  And  now  you  machinery  and  supply 
men  who  have  battled  so  long  and  so  hard  under  pri¬ 
orities,  will  most  certainly  love  A-l-j  for  the  relief 
and  help  brought.  You’ll  find  the  details  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  but  will  we  find  added  advertising,  so  badly 
needed  by  everyone  of  you  if  you  but  knew  it ;  and  we 
mean  advertising  in  The  Canning  Trade  which  has 
labored  and  continues  to  labor  in  your  interests.  Or 
must  we  turn  to  ersatz  service  to  induce  your  business? 

IMPATIENCE — We  have  not  the  least  bit  of  pa¬ 
tience  with  any  consideration  of  post  war  plans  and 
thinking  right  now.  The  one  single,  solitary  job  we 
all  have  is  to  win  this  war,  and  to  win  thoroughly  and 
completely;  not  to  allow  an  armistice  to  halt  us  just 
when  we  are  within  striking  distance  of  the  goal  and 
a  real  final  settlement,  as  happened  in  the  previous 
war.  Every  other  form  of  thought  or  determination 
is  a  distraction  in  this  all  important  job.  It  was  that 
sort  of  thinking  and  complaint  against  the  wastage 
or  monetary  cost  that  brought  France  into  slavery, 
with  the  total  loss  of  everything.  And  it  can  happen 
to  us,  if  we  do  not  drive  every  other  effort  out  of  our 
lives,  except  to  train  ourselves,  prepare  and  provide 
the  food  and  the  arms  to  make  ourselves  invincible. 

After  the  war  has  been  won  will  be  time  enough  to 
look  about  to  see  the  wreckage  that  must  be  cleaned  up, 
plan  the  job  and  get  busy.  And  you  may  lay  to  it,  this 
country  will  have  use  for  every  man  and  woman  in 
long  hours  of  hard  work  for  not  less  than  two  years 
and  possibly  for  five  years  after  the  war  is  over,  to 
supply  all  the  rest  of  the  world — to  rebuild  and  to  re¬ 
vivify  the  nations  of  the  world.  That  means  to  build 
back  their  industries,  their  cities,  and  to  rebuild  their 
bodies  and  souls — to  undo  the  greatest  material  de¬ 
struction  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A,  will  again  be  the  depot  of  supplies.  It  cannot 
help  but  be. 

But  it  would  be  fatal  to  attempt  to  start  that  plan¬ 
ning  now.  It  will  take  both  hands,  both  feet,  our  teeth 
and  all  the  muscle  we  can  develop  to  beat  down  our 
enemies,  at  least  in  short  enugh  time  to  keep  our  own 
losses  from  becoming  staggering.  Time  is  the  essence, 
and  unless  we  pitch  in  with  all  we  have  that  time  will 
peter  out  until  we  will  be  lucky  if  we  are  not  exhausted. 

Where  does  food  figure  in  this  picture  ?  Right  in  the 
center,  as  it  does  on  man.  You  will  be  the  busiest  of 


IDEAL — We  don’t  believe  any  canner  will  cut  his 
acreage  or  pack  less  because  he  cannot  see  a  sufficient 
profit;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  with  many  they 
would  pack  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  if  they  never 
got  a  cent  out  of  it,  if  they  felt  thoroughly  convinced 
that  their  goods  were  vitally  necessary.  Let  us  assure 
everyone  so  thinking,  and  the  profit-workers  as  well, 
that  every  can — not  just  every  case — but  every  can 
that  can  be  produced  will  be  vitally  necessary  before 
you  see  another  canning  season.  And  what  is  more, 
despite  all  the  spreaders  of  lies  and  misunderstandings, 
the  Government  intends  to  pay  you  a  price  that  will 
cover  cost  and  yield  you  a  profit.  If  you  have  not  that 
confidence  in  your  Government,  God  help  you.  And 
if  there  is  any  of  your  pack  left  over  after  supplying 
war  needs,  you  know  darn  well  the  consumer  buyers 
will  pay  you  well  for  every  can. 

This  whole  drive  is  not  to  put  you  out  of  business, 
to  keep  you  from  making  a  profit.  It  is  a  drive  to  keep 
you  from  profiteering  prices  and  profits,  yes ;  but  that 
is  for  your  own  protection.  You  may  think  yourself 
smart  enough  to  take  care  of  yourself,  if  they  threw  off 
the  lid  and  let  prices  run  wild.  Well,  if  you  are,  it  will 
be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  it  ever 
happened.  Wake  up!  How  long  did  the  swollen  war 
profits  last,  from  the  last  war?  In  1920  we  had  a 
,  panic,  remember?  Prohibition  came  in  on  the  basis  of 
the  sky’s  the  limit  on  prices,  and  huge  fortunes  were 
made  out  of  the  dishonesty.  How  long  did  they  last? 
They  threw  the  restraints  off  during  the  golden  years 
to  ’29,  and  fabulous  fortunes  were  made  (so  they 
thought)  and  look  what  a  bust  ’32  and  ’33  produced. 

You  have  had  the  most  substantial  prosperity  during 
the  past  eight  years  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
it  has  been  largely  on  a  profit  basis  within  rea;  on, 
somewhat  controlled  but  not  enough  to  stop  the  high¬ 
lights  that  threw  discredit  on  the  more  moderate. 

It  is  the  old  story,  well  known  to  all  old  cann  rs. 
Everyone  of  you  would  much  prefer  a  small,  but  r  ?u- 
lar  profit  per  dozen  than  any  form  of  runaway  pr  es, 
which  invariably  are  followed  by  years  of  below  ost 
prices.  The  ideal  would  be:  just  a  fair  profit,  ;  w 
after  year,  with  never  a  year  of  either  excessive  pr  .es, 
or  below  cost  prices.  Wouldn’t  it? 

Well,  that  is  what  they  are  striving  for,  and  we  ].:)pe 
that  that  thought,  and  truth,  will  be  taken  into  ali  the 
many  meetings  of  canners  now  being  held  to  get  be  ter 
profits. 
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^PA  APPOINTS  FOOD  COMMITTEE  TO 
ADVISE  ON  PRICES 

OPA-95,  June  24th,  1942 


Twenty  leaders  of  the  food  industry, 
representing  virtually  every  phase  of 
processing  and  distribution,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson  today  as  a  National  Food 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  to  work 
with  OPA  in  the  solution  of  problems 
and  adjustments  under  the  General  Max¬ 
imum  Price  Regulation. 

The  committee,  representing  canners, 
processors,  wholesalers,  and  chain  and 
independent  retailers  will  advise  with 
OPA  on  problems  of  adjustment  under 
the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation. 

“The  job  of  the  committee,”  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  stated,  “will  be  to  work  out  a  full 
and  complete  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  food  industry  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding.” 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  on  Fri¬ 
day,  June  26  and  will  concern  itself 
largely  with  the  problem  of  the  “squeeze” 
created  for  retailers  and  wholesalers 
under  the  General  Maximum  Price  Reg¬ 
ulation.  However,  the  meeting  will  also 
be  devoted  to  overall  discussion  of  OPA 
policy  and  the  maintenance  of  ceiling 
prices. 

The  new  committee  has  been  recruited 
largely  from  special  committees  and 
groups  which  already  have  been  engaged 
in  working  with  various  war  agencies. 
It  will  be  assisted  in  the  collection  of 
information  by  representatives  of  the 
nine  trade  associations  in  the  food  field, 
and  representatives  of  these  associations 
have  been  invited  to  attend  tbe  Friday 
meeting. 

Appointed  to  the  National  Food  In¬ 
dustry  Advisory  Committee  were: 

P.  M.  Brinker,  Dallas,  Texas,  and  D. 
E.  Robinson,  Pittsburgh,  independent 
retailers; 

John  T.  Menzies,  Baltimore,  Austin 
Iglohart,  New  York,  and  H.  S.  Meinhold, 
Nev  York,  packers  and  manufacturers; 

F.  N.  RicWond,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and 
H.  'i.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.,  canners; 

J  ck  Wilson,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  soap 
and  shortening  manufacturers; 

1'  ench  Fox,  Charlevois,  Pa.,  and 
Fr  k  J.  Grimes,  Chicago,  voluntary 
giH  0  wholesalers 

Y  H.  Albers,  Cincinnati,  and  Sidney 
Ra  lowitz,  Boston,  supermarkets; 

red  Dorman,  Statesborough,  Ga., 
am,  A.  C.  McCune,  McKeesport,  Pa., 
sm  er  independent  wholesalers; 

Ham  B.  Mackey,  Philadelphia,  and 
Fi  '^is  Whitmarsh,  New  York,  larger 
inc  ondent  wholesalers ; 

^  lliam  D’Miller,  Chicago,  and  Isaac 
Ja  son,  Washington,  D.  C.,  cooperative 
git  distributors;  and 

1  ater  Phelan,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
Ra  "  Burkhard,  Somerville,  Mass.,  pro- 
pi'i  iry  chains. 

ide  association  executives  invited  to 
att.  1  were:  Mrs.  R.  M.  Kiefer,  National 


Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  Chicago; 
Paul  S.  Willis,  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  New  York;  Frank  Gorrell, 
National  Canners  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  T.  Blair  Willison,  National 
Voluntary  Groups  Institute,  Cleveland; 
M.  M.  Zimmerman,  Super  Market  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York;  R.  H.  Rowe,  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  M.  L.  Toulme,  Na¬ 
tional  American  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation,  New  York;  John  A.  Logan, 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Hector  Lazo, 
Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MIGRATORY  FARM  WORKERS 
GET  GAS 

OPA-19  June  17,  19U2 

Migratory  farm  workers,  now  engaged 
in  harvest  activities  in  many  sections  of 
the  East  Coast  gasoline  rationed  area, 
may  obtain  whatever  supply  of  gaso¬ 
line  they  need  to  travel  from  job  to 
job,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  declared. 

OPA’s  statement,  based  on  regulations 
governing  the  emergency  plan  for  gaso¬ 
line  rationing  assured  farmers  needing 
the  help  of  migratory  workers  during 
the  summer  season  that  they  need  not 
suffer  hardship  because  of  the  gasoline 
rationing  program. 

Rationing  regulations,  OPA  pointed 
out,  provide  for  any  supplementary 
rations  needed  for  cars  that  must  be 
driven  in  pursuit  of  a  gainful  occupa¬ 
tion.  Many  migrant  workers,  like 
thousands  of  workers  on  war  construc¬ 
tion  jobs  throughout  the  East,  need  their 
cars  to  travel  from  one  place  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  another. 

Application  for  additional  supplies  of 
gasoline  for  such  travel  should  be  made 
at  a  local  rationing  board.  Under  the 
OPA  regulations,  a  local  board  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  ration  cards  providing 
for  purchase  of  gasoline  needed  for  this 
purpose. 

ORDER  FREEZES  IMPORTED 
CANNED  BEEF 

WPB  June  22,  194.2 

All  large  stocks  of  imported  canned 
beef  in  the  United  States  were  frozen 
June  22  and  made  available  to  the  armed 
forces. 

Under  the  order  (M-172)  all  stocks  of 
such  beef  held  by  any  person  in  excess 
of  5,000  pounds  in  any  one  place,  in 
contiguous  places,  or  in  transit  in  the 
United  States  are  required  to  be  set  aside 
for  90  days.  All  of  the  canned  beef  so 


set  aside  has  been  allocated  to  the  armed 
forces  by  the  Director  of  Industry  Oper¬ 
ations. 

In  addition,  all  stocks  of  canned  beef  in 
transit  from  abroad  also  must  be  set 
aside  for  the  Government  upon  arrival  at 
U.  S.  Ports,  unless  imported  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  or  by  any  person  under 
General  Imports  Order  M-63.  Begin¬ 
ning  July  2,  1942,  all  imports  of  canned 
beef  will  be  licensed  under  M-63.  It  is 
likely  that  such  licenses  will  be  limited 
to  importations  for  the  armed  forces. 

The  order  will  apply  chiefly  to  import¬ 
ers,  jobbers,  or  wholesalers.  Not  many 
retailers  will  be  affected,  since  their  sup¬ 
plies  usually  are  less  than  5,000  pounds. 

Any  person  having  a  stock  to  be  set 
aside  must  file  a  report  with  WPB  on 
Form  PD-555  by  July  22.  Future  im¬ 
ports  subject  to  the  Order  must  be  sim¬ 
ilarly  reported  within  10  days  after 
arrival.  If  excess  beef  is  not  purchased 
by  the  Government  within  90  days,  the 
owner  may  dispose  of  it  as  he  wishes. 
The  Order  expires  on  October  1,  1942. 

A-1-j  FOR  CANNING 
MACHINERY 

WPB  June  23,  1942 

Fruit  and  vegetable  pac^'ers  are  as¬ 
signed  higher  preference  ratings  for  ma¬ 
terial  and  machinery  to  enable  them  to 
prepare  for  an  anticipated  increase  in 
operations  when  the  1942  crops  are  ready 
for  canning. 

The  amendment  will  aid  approximately 
3,000  canneries  to  pack  the  1942  fruit 
and  vegetable  pack,  which  is  expected  to 
be  approximately  15  per  cent  larger  than 
that  in  1941. 

Under  Amendment  No.  1  to  Preference 
Rating  Order  P-115,  issued  June  23  by 
the  Director  of  Industry  Operations,  the 
rating  for  materials  for  repairs,  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  is  raised  from  A-3 
in  the  original  order  to  A-l-j. 

The  rating  for  materials  required  for 
replacement,  addition,  and  expansion  is 
raised  from  A-3  to  A-l-c.  Such  a  rating, 
however,  may  be  applied  only  after  au¬ 
thorization  from  the  War  Production 
Board.  Application  for  such  authoriza¬ 
tion  may  be  made  on  Form  PD-285,  or 
by  telegraph  in  the  event  of  emergency. 

The  higher  ratings  will  make  possi¬ 
ble  delivery  of  necessary  material  and 
equipment  which  is  not  obtainable  under 
A-3.  Moreover,  they  will  enable  delivery 
to  be  made  at  the  time  necessary  to 
handle  crops  when  harvested. 

PRESERVES  UNDER  P-IIS 

WPB  June  18,  1942 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  the  WPB  Food 
Branch  explained  today  that  manufac¬ 
turers  of  preserves  and  jellies  who  pack 
their  products  in  hermetically  sealed 
containers,  sterilized  by  heat,  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  operate  under  Order  P-115  the 
same  as  canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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APRICOT  PACK  REDUCED 

WPB  June  22,  1H2 

In  order  to  make  apricots  available  for 
Lend-Lease  purposes  without  allocating 
additional  tinplate,  an  additional  ten  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  civilian  apricot 
pack  was  ordered  by  the  Director  of  In¬ 
dustry  Operations  June  22.  This  is 
accomplished  by  Amendment  No.  3  to 
Conservation  Order  M-81,  reducing  the 
permitted  civilian  pack  for  1942  from 
75  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  of  the  1940 
pack.  Order  M-81,  which  made  the  orig¬ 
inal  reduction  in  this  year’s  apricot 
pack,  was  issued  February  11,  1942. 


APRICOT  PRICE  SUPPORT 

USD  A  June  2^,  IW 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  announces  that  it  is  desirous  of 
purchasing  840,000  cases  of  canned  apri¬ 
cots  (U.  S.  Gi-ade  F,  solid  pack  pie),  at 
the  price  of  $8.00  per  dozen  No.  10  size 
cans,  from  canners,  provided  such  can- 
ners  agree  to  pay  growers  at  least  $70.00 
per  ton  delivered  at  the  cannery  for  the 
orchard  run  fruit  used  in  packing  the 
solid  pack  pie  apricots,  and  will  furnish 
with  their  invoice  an  affidavit  certifying 
compliance  with  this  grower  price 
requirement. 

Purchases  will  be  prorated  among  the 
canners  submitting  offers  provided  the 
offers  received  exceed  the  quantity  de¬ 
sired.  The  method  of  proration,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  will  be  based  on  each  canner’s  1942 
tin  allotment  as  provided  in  conservation 
order  M-81. 

Supplementary  regulations  have  been 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the 
General  Maximum  Price  Regulations 
which  will  permit  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  to  buy  and  canners 
to  sell  the  840,000  cases  at  $8.00  per 
dozen. 

The  tinplate  for  this  program  will  be 
provided  from  the  ten  per  cent  reduction 
in  the  civilian  apricot  pack  ordered  by 
Amendment  No.  3  to  Conservation 
Order  M-81  issued  June  22,  1942. 

DRIED  FRUITS  “SUPPORT’* 

USD  A  June  20,  19^2 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  June 
20  announced  the  prices  to  be  paid  West 
Coast  growers  of  dried  peaches,  apricots, 
pears,  and  apples  in  connection  with  the 
department’s  program  to  encourage  an 
adequate  pack  of  dried  fruits  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  armed  forces, 
lend-lease  shipments,  and  civilian  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  department’s  dried  fruit  purchase 
program  for  the  West  Coast,  announced 
June  9,  provides  that  announced  grower 
prices  will  be  supported  through  pur¬ 
chases  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration,  and  that  processors 
would  be  requested  to  reserve  a  part  of 
their  1942  pack  for  Government  purchase. 


Grower  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  AMA 
for  the  four  natural  condition  dried 
fruits  will  average,  roughly,  per  ton: 
peaches,  $280;  apricots,  $340;  pears, 
$220;  and  apples,  $260.  Rough  average 
prices  for  the  two  other  major  dried 
fruits  produced  on  the  West  Coast,  an¬ 
nounced  earlier,  are  raisins,  $105  per  ton, 
and  prunes,  $135. 

These  averages  are  based  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specific  prices  per  pound : 
peaches,  14  cents  per  pound;  apples,  13 
cents  per  pound ;  pears — Lake  County 
quality  12  cents  and  others  101^  cents; 
apricots — standards  and  slabs  15V^  cents 
per  pound,  choice  16%,  extra  choice, 
17%,  fancy  18%,  and  extra  fancy  19% 
cents.  Prices  for  the  other  two  fruits, 
announced  previously  are :  raisins — 
Sultanas  $100  per  ton,  Thompsons  and 
Muscats  $105,  Golden  Bleached  Thomp¬ 
sons  $123;  prunes — California  Three 
District  (Santa  Clara)  5%  cents  per 
pound  basis,  California  “Outside”  Dis¬ 
tricts  5%  cents  per  pound  basis.  North¬ 
west  prunes,  about  %  cent  per  pound 
under  California  “Outside”  District 
prunes  of  comparable  size. 

Processors  will  probably  be  requested 
to  reserve  the  following  percentages  of 
their  1942  pack  of  each  dried  fruit  for 
Government  purchase:  apples  and  pears, 
70  to  75  per  cent;  peaches,  45  to  50 
per  cent;  apricots,  50  to  55  per  cent;  and 
raisins  and  prunes,  40  to  45  per  cent. 
Definite  percentages  will  be  announced 
later. 

With  a  capacity  production  of  dried 
fruits  needed  this  coming  year,  these 
grower  prices  are  expected  to  encourage 
maximum  output  of  the  dried  fruits,  and 
also  insure  a  proper  relationship  between 
the  prices  received  by  growers  and  proc¬ 
essors.  Purchases  from  processors  will 
be  made  at  prices  in  line  with  those  re¬ 
ceived  by  growers  plus  a  reasonable  mar¬ 
gin  for  handling,  processing,  packing  and 
shipping. 

SUGGESTED  CHANGE  IN  WAR 
CLAUSE 

NCA  Information  Letter,  June  20,  19^2 

The  Emergency  War  Clause,  originally 
formulated  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  1939  and  recommended  to  the  industry, 
has  proved  effective  in  protecting  canners 
against  necessary  regulatory  action 
arising  out  of  the  war.  Inasmuch  as  the 
United  States  is  now  a  belligerent  and 
the  technical  form  of  many  of  the 
wartime  restrictions  has  crystallized,  it 
has  been  deemed  desirable  to  suggest 
minor  revisions  in  the  clause  formerly 
recommended. 

These  revisions  generally  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  fact  that  this  country  is 
now  at  war,  of  the  “limitation,”  “con¬ 
servation”  and  “reservation”  types  of 
orders,  and  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  regulations  apply  despite  pre¬ 
existing  contracts.  The  revised  form  of 
clause  follows: 

If,  during  the  present  war  or  during 
any  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 


Congress  or  the  President  arising  out 
of  any  foreign  wars,  (1)  Seller’s  factory 
or  factories  or  all  or  any  portion  of 
Seller’s  production  are  commandeered  or 
requisitioned  or  reserved  or  otherwise 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government;  or 
(2)  Seller’s  production  or  sales  are 
directly  or  indirectly  regulated  or  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  Federal  Government,  or 
in  any  way  limited  by  regulation  or  re¬ 
striction  of  needed  commodities  or  ser¬ 
vices;  or  (3)  Seller  in  compliance 
(whether  such  compliance  is  mandatory 
or  not)  with  any  government  order,  re¬ 
quest,  allocation,  limitation  order,  con¬ 
servation  order,  rationing  order,  reserva¬ 
tion  order,  contract,  allotment,  notice, 
or  “friendly  commandeer,”  delivers  to  or 
reserves  for  the  Government,  all  or  any 
portion  of  Seller’s  production;  or  (4) 
Seller  with  reasonable  effort  and  at 
reasonable  cost  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
raw  materials,  supplies,  fuel,  labor,  or 
transportation  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
fulfill  its  contracts;  and  as  a  result. 
Seller  is  unable  to  fulfill  all  of  its  con¬ 
tract  commitments  to  all  purchasers  of 
any  article  covered  by  this  contract, 
whether  such  contract  is  executed  prior 
to  or  following  any  such  government 
action  or  request.  Seller  may  pro-rate 
among  all  such  purchasers  its  available 
supply,  if  any,  of  such  article,  and  a 
delivery  of  Buyer’s  pro  rata  share,  if 
any,  shall  constitute  a  full  performance 
of  this  contract.  If  under  the  conditions 
specified  there  is  no  available  supply  to 
be  pro-rated.  Seller  shall  not  be  liable 
for  failure  to  deliver. 


THE  SUGAR  SITUATION 

Of  interest  to  canners  and  distributors 
alike  is  the  growing  tide  of  criticism  of 
the  manner  in  which  sugar  rationing  is 
being  handled,  and  increasing  reports 
on  the  accumulation  of  heavy  excesses 
in  warehouses. 

Developments  during  the  week  included 
shutting  down  of  the  Imperial  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Co.’s  refinery  at  Sugarland,  Texas, 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  available  ware¬ 
house  space  was  crammed  with  refined 
sugar — some  30,000,000  pounds  in  all, 
and  reports  of  heavy  accumulations  of 
excess  refined  sugars  in  the  East. 

Surprising,  therefore,  was  the  e’^try 
of  Califoria  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refi  ing 
Co.  into  Eastern  markets  with  prcmpt 
shipment  offerings.  This  company  das 
been  refining  Hawaiian  raw  sugar  in¬ 
cluding  large  quantities  that  would  .  or- 
mally  move  to  the  eastern  seaboard  for 
refining.  It  is  reported  in  trade  ci)  des 
that  the  Government  is  absorbing  the 
freight  on  Pacific  Coast  refined  s  lar 
sold  east  of  Chicago — which  is  the  lor- 
mal  Eastern  market  limit  for  re^  led 
cane  sugar  from  the  West  Coast. 

Refiecting  the  increasing  compel  ion 
in  sugar  sales  in  the  East,  leading  ast 
Coast  refiners  during  the  week  mad  ef¬ 
fective  a  policy  whereunder  they  fire 
guaranteeing  their  prices  against  "  ioir 
own  declines  under  stated  condition::. 
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ODT  ASKS  DEFERMENT  OF 
CONVENTIONS 

ODT  June  19,  19J^2 

)eferment  for  the  duration  of  all  meet- 
in  3,  conventions,  and  group  tours  which 
ar  not  closely  related  to  furtherance  of 
tli^  war  effort  was  called  for  June  19 
by  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  De¬ 
fense  Transportation.  Mr.  Eastman 
asked  also  that  all  State  and  county 
fairs  be  postponed. 

Pointing  to  the  steady  rise  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  passenger  traffic  on  railroad  and 
bus  lines,  Mr.  Eastman  appealed  to  the 
American  people  voluntarily  to  impose 
certain  restrictions  on  their  travel. 

Vacations  should  be  staggered  through¬ 
out  the  year,  he  said,  and  vacation  travel 
should  be  scheduled  so  that  trips  would 
neither  start  nor  terminate  on  week-ends. 
Private  passenger  cars  should  not  now 
be  used  for  extensive  vacation  travel,  he 
added. 

“The  volume  of  passenger  traffic  on 
railroad  and  bus  lines  is  rising  steadily 
and  is  now  about  fifty  per  cent  greater 
than  last  year.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  troops  who  must  be  moved  over  long 
distances  have  first  call  on  our  passenger 
facilities.  Troop  movements  have  been 
heavy,  but  they  are  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  and  will  be  much  heavier.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  necessary  business  travel  is  also 
rising. 

‘The  railroad  and  bus  lines  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  called  upon  to  install  new 
service  for  the  transportation  of  workers 
to  and  from  the  great  new  war  produc¬ 
tion  plants. 

“Moreover,  railroad  facilities  are  be¬ 
ing  put  to  great  strain  in  the  handling 
of  the  heavy  volume  of  freight  shipments 
which  result  from  the  rising  war  produc¬ 
tion,  dislocation  of  ocean  shipping,  and 
war  activities  in  regions  where  hitherto 
traffic  has  been  sparse.  Obviously  the 
movement  of  essential  freight  traffic 
must  take  precedence  over  all  passenger 
traffic  which  is  not  involved  in  the  war 
progt-am. 

“‘ti  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  requests  that 
all  T  ieetings,  conventions,  and  tours  of 
gro„,.s  not  closely  related  to  the  further- 
anc!  of  the  war  effort  be  deferred,  since 
sue.  nass  movements  interfere  with  reg- 
ula  y  scheduled  traffic  and  frequently 
reqi;  e  the  use  of  extra  equipment. 

the  case  of  meetings  closely  re¬ 
late  ;  0  the  war  effort,  attendance  should 
be  iletonized  along  the  lines  of  the 
sp!'  lid  example  set  by  the  American 
Lep  1  in  its  forthcoming  convention. 

“  stpone  all  State  and  county  fairs. 
Fa  rs  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
use  or  nonessential  purposes  such  as 
the  the  tires  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  ivelihood  and  so  necessary  to  pro- 
vid  continuing  food  supply.  Nor  should 
the  ransfer  the  burden  of  such  travel 
to  1  lie  carriers.  * 

cations  are  desirable  from  the 
sta  >oint  of  public  health,  efficiency, 
and  aorale,  and  vacation  business  has 


furnished  a  means  of  livelihood  to  many 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Clearly,  however,  private  passenger  cars 
should  not  now  be  used  for  extensive 
vacation  travel,  and  if  such  travel  should 
be  concentrated  in  large  volume  on  the 
railroad  and  bus  lines  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  there  is  danger  of  serious 
congestion.  Business  organizations  and 
other  employers  should  stagger  the  vaca¬ 
tions  of  employees  throughout  the  year 
so  far  as  practicable  and,  to  reduce  week¬ 
end  traffic  congestion,  encourage  their 
employees  to  leave  and  return  from  vaca¬ 
tions  during  the  middle  of  the  week.” 


SEEK  RETURN  LOAD  RELIEF 

Following  exhaustive  and  detailed  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of 
wholesale  grocers  on  ODT  General  Or¬ 
ders  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  and  their  effect  on 
food  distributors,  a  petition,  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  detail,  has  been  filed 
by  the  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  with  ODT  propos¬ 
ing  specific  relief  for  the  food  trade. 
The  petition  is  as  follows: 

“On  behalf  of  members  of  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
distributing  approximately  75  per  cent 
of  groceries  wholesaled  by  independent 
merchants,  we  submit  the  following  peti¬ 
tion  for  relief  in  connection  with  provi¬ 
sions  of  ODT  General  Orders  Nos.  4,  5, 
and  6.  Please  accept  this  petition  in  lieu 
of  a  petition  we  filed  on  approximately 
May  19th.  After  consulting  with  several 
hundred  wholesale  grocers,  both  orally 
and  by  letter,  we  submit  the  following 
recommendations  for  your  consideration: 

“1.  Wholesale  food  and  grocery  deliv¬ 
eries,  by  contract  or  private  trucks,  be 
transferred,  as  to  ‘over  the  road’  hauls 
and  ‘circuitous  routes,’  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  General  Order  No.  6. 

“2.  As  amended  according  to  our  sug¬ 
gestions,  Order  No.  6  would  omit  any 
ban  on  distances  travelled  on  particular 
trips  and  not  include  any  ban  on  circuit¬ 
ous  routes. 

“3.  Add  a  clause  to  General  Order  No. 
6  providing  that  contract  and  private 
trucks  used  for  wholesale  food  and  gro¬ 
cery  deliveries  save  each  month  25  per 
cent  of  over-all  mileage  as  compared 
with  the  same  months  of  last  year;  this 
percentage  of  saving  to  be  increased  pro¬ 
gressively  after  a  test  period. 

“4.  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
would  consider  appeals  from  individual 
merchants  for  special  permits  when  food 
and  grocery  wholesalers  operated  in 
recognized  defense  areas  where  popula¬ 
tion  increase  has  been  abnormal  and 
their  businesses  automatically  increased. 

“5.  In  addition,  we  would  urge  that 
the  same  privilege  be  extended  to  trucks 
transporting  food  and  groceries  where 
such  wholesalers  can  show  that  their 
trucking  operations  have  been  previously 
streamlined  and  unusually  efficient  rec¬ 
ords  achieved.  This  petition  suggests 
revisions  in  ODT  General  Orders  4,  5, 
and  6,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
compliance  in  many  situations.  It  would 


involve  amendments  to  Sections  501.18  (b) 
and  501.26(b)  of  General  Orders  Nos.  4 
and  5,  and  Section  105.33  of  General 
Order  No.  6.  It  is  our  conviction  that 
the  amendments  suggested  would  result 
in  maximum  conservation  of  tires  and 
equipment,  a  mutual  objective  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  as  well 
as  of  Wholesale  Grocers  who  now  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciate  the  necessities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rubber  and  equipment 
situations.  If  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  above  suggestions,  many  diffi¬ 
culties  would  still  be  encountered  by  the 
trade.  It  is  our  conviction,  however,  that 
these  amendments  would  minimize  dislo¬ 
cations  and  permit  reasonably  normal 
distribution  of  foods  and  groceries  to 
the  civilian  population  and  war  workers 
and  also  promote  movement  of  the  great¬ 
ly  increased  food  production  of  our 
growers.” 


MORE  ‘‘COMPLETE  SELLING” 

A  definite  trend  among  segments  of 
the  food  brokerage  trade  to  develop  com¬ 
plete  merchandising  services  in  their 
markets  for  food  products  manufacturers 
is  arousing  much  interest  in  food  in¬ 
dustry  circles. 

Under  this  plan,  the  broker  augments 
his  usual  organization  through  develop¬ 
ing  a  merchandising  service  covering  re¬ 
tail  outlets,  offering  his  principal,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  sales  service  from  the  factory  to 
the  consumer.  In  general,  brokers  enter¬ 
ing  this  field  limit  to  from  three  to  five 
the  number  of  accounts  on  which  this 
complete  selling  service  is  operated,  to 
insure  maximum  effectiveness. 

Latest  spotlighted  broker  in  this  “sales 
engineering”  field  is  the  Baker  Brokerage 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  which  has  announced 
development  of  a  complete  selling  pro¬ 
gram  for  selected  principals.  The  Baker 
organization  has  operated  such  a  service 
for  the  past  five  years,  but  has  now 
streamlined  its  activities  and  offers  a  new 
wartime  service  to  manufacturers,  dupli¬ 
cating,  in  its  essentials,  the  functions 
performed  by  local  divisional  sales  offices 
maintained  by  many  national  manufac¬ 
turers. 

H.  Wayne  Clarke,  Baltimore  broker 
and  president  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association,  has  been  active  in 
furthering  the  development  of  complete 
selling  services  by  food  brokers,  working 
closely  in  cooperation  with  Grocery  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  America  (formerly  known 
as  AGMA)  on  this  program. 

KROGER  SALES  GAIN 

Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.  this 
week  reported  sales  of  $28,987,064  for 
the  four  weeks  ended  June  13,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25  per  cent  over  sales  during 
the  corresponding  1941  period. 

Sales  for  1942  up  to  June  13  aggre¬ 
gated  $167,049,830,  the  company  report¬ 
ed,  a  gain  of  27  per  cent  over  sales  of 
$132,029,564  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 
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DEHYDRATION  BULLETIN 

“Nutritive  Value  of  Dried  and  Dehy¬ 
drated  Fruits  and  Vegetables”  is  the  title 
of  Technical  Bulletin  No.  262,  44  pages, 
paper  covers.  Price  15  cents.  By  D.  K. 
Tressler,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

Owing  to  the  great  need  for  concen¬ 
trated  foods  for  our  armies  and  those  of 
our  allies  and  for  overseas  shipment  for 
civilian  uses,  there  is  a  marked  increase 
in  the  demand  for  dehydrated  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Curtailment  of  the  supplies 
of  tin  cans,  used  for  canning  vegetables 
and  fruits,  is  causing  many  canners  to 
turn  to  dehydration  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  their  products. 

The  dehydrated  vegetables  pi’oduced 
during  World  War  I  were  not  only  lack¬ 
ing  in  palatability,  but  also  rapidly  lost 
all  or  nearly  all  of  their  content  of  vita¬ 
min  C  and  carotene,  the  precursor  of 
vitamin  A.  Much  research  work  on 
processes  of  dehydration  and  nutritive 
values  of  dehydrated  vegetables  has  been 
carried  out  during  the  past  25  years. 
This  work  has  indicated  the  necessity  of 
inactivating  the  enzymes  of  vegetables  by 
scalding,  or  by  some  other  means,  prior 
to  dehydration  in  order  to  obtain  dehy¬ 
drated  vegetables  of  good  palatability, 
high  vitamin  content,  and  good  keeping 
quality.  Recently,  it  has  been  found  that 
vegetables  retain  their  vitamin  C  well  if 
stored  in  the  absence  of  air.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  storage  in  an  inert  atmosphere 
aids  also  in  the  retention  of  carotene. 

Dehydrated  fruits  retain  vitamins, 
particularly  carotene  and  vitamin  C, 
much  better  than  those  which  are  sun 
dried.  Sulfuring  of  fruits  aids  in  the 
retention  of  vitamin  C  but  causes  the 
almost  complete  destruction  of  the  vita¬ 
min  Bi  content. 

Although  these  researches  indicate 
that  dehydrated  vegetables  and  fruits  of 
much  higher  quality  can  now  be  manu¬ 
factured,  exact  information  concerning 
the  best  means  of  preparing  and  storing 
dehydrated  vegetables  and  fruits  of  high 
vitamin  content  are  still  lacking.  For 
this  reason  the  Committee  on  Fats,  Vege¬ 
tables,  and  Fruits  of  the  Food  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council  requested  the  review  presented  in 


this  bulletin  of  the  literature  on  nutritive 
value  of  dried  and  dehydrated  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  is  hoped  that  this  review 
will  be  useful  to  all  those  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  dehydration  of  foods,  and 
that  it  will  also  call  to  the  attention  of 
nutrition  expei’ts.  Government  officials, 
and  food  manufacturers  the  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  on  proper  methods  of  prep¬ 
aration,  dehydration,  and  storage  of 
vegetables. 


FROZEN  FOODS  PRODUCTION  UP 

Production  of  frozen  foods  continues 
its  upward  climb.  Statistics  collected  by 
Food  Industries  indicate  that  the  1940 
production  in  the  United  States  amount¬ 
ed  to  555,881,000  pounds;  that  for  1941, 
697,481,000  pounds;  and  the  anticipated 
1942  production  823,931,000  pounds. 
These  figures  include  production  of  cold 
pack  fruits  and  quick  frozen  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  meat,  fish  and  poultry.  Most  of 
the  output  is  made  up  of  quick  frozen 
products.  For  1940,  the  production  of 
quick  frozen  foods  is  placed  at  390,185,- 
000  pounds;  for  1941,  492,485,000  pounds; 
and  production  this  year  is  expected  to 
reach  588,085,000  pounds.  Part  of  the 
increase  in  quick  frozen  foods  production 
in  recent  years  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  some  freezing  not  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  “quick”  has  now  been  placed  in 
that  category. 

Expressed  in  percentage  increases, 
frozen  food  production  went  up  25.5  per 
cent  in  1941  and  is  expected  to  increase 
by  more  than  18  per  cent  this  year.  Quick 
frozen  food  production  was  up  more  than 
26  per  cent  in  1941,  and  the  anticipated 
rise  this  year  is  over  19  per  cent.  Of 
quick  frozen  food  production  about  47 
per  cent  is  vegetables,  21  per  cent  fruits, 
21  per  cent  fish,  7  per  cent  poultry  and 
4  per  cent  meat. 

These  figures  on  frozen  food  produc¬ 
tion  are  based  principally  upon  reports 
from  commercial  freezers.  The  figures 
do  not  include  meat  frozen  for  storage, 
frozen  eggs,  uneviscerated  frozen  poul¬ 
try  nor  fish  frozen  in  bulk.  Nor  do  they 
include  the  output  of  some  4,500  locker 
plants  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Food  Industries,  May. 


CUCUMBER  BEETLES  MAY 
SPREAD  MOSAIC 

Report  by  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 

One  of  the  grower’s  worst  enemies  is 
the  striped  cucumber  beetle  which  not 
only  injures  plants  by  its  greedy  feeding 
habits,  but  may  cause  even  greater  losses 
through  the  spread  of  bacterial  wilt  and 
mosaic  diseases  which  it  often  carries 
from  plant  to  plant.  Cucumbers,  musk- 
melons,  squashes,  and  pumpkins  are  the 
chief  victims  of  this  pest,  with  the  first 
two  vegetables  being  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible. 

The  beetles  are  particularly  destruc¬ 
tive  to  seedlings,  attacking  them  as  soon 
as  they  appear  above  ground,  but  they 
often  remain  in  the  field  until  frost  kills 
the  vines  in  the  fall.  The  grub  or  larval 
stage  of  the  insect  may  also  cause  con¬ 
siderable  loss  by  feeding  on  the  roots  or 
the  base  of  the  stems  causing  mature 
vines  to  collapse  and  die.  Control  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  cucumber  beetle  to  be  really 
effective  therefore,  must  commence  just 
as  soon  as  the  plants  emerge  above 
ground  and  must  continue  at  least  until 
they  begin  to  vine. 

As  an  aid  to  growers  who  are  having 
trouble  with  cucumber  beetles,  entomolo¬ 
gists  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  have  issued  a  circular  giv¬ 
ing  the  latest  available  information  on 
control  practices.  The  circular  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  color  to  show  the  insect  and 
the  nature  of  its  injury  in  such  a  way 
that  the  gardener  can  readily  identify 
the  pest. 

There  are  several  dust  mixtures  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  control  of  this  insect. 
The  one  most  commonly  used  is  a  for¬ 
mula  containing  both  calcium  arsenate 
and  copper  which,  in  addition  to  control¬ 
ling  the  beetle,  also  aids  in  the  control 
of  diseases.  Other  mixtures  include 
pyrethrum  dust  which  has  proved  very 
effective  against  the  beetle.  Treatments 
must  be  made  at  four-  or  five-day  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  plant 
growth,  and  oftener  if  frequent  rains 
occur.  Subsequent  treatment  of  cucum¬ 
bers  with  copper  dusts  and  sprays  to 
control  leaf  diseases  and  bacterial  wilt 
are  also  described  in  the  circular. 


CANNED  FOODS  STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  JUNE  1,  1942 

From  data  compiled  by  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics 

Cases  of  All  Sizes 

Shipments  Shipments  Season 

Stocks  June  1  During  May  to  June  1 

1941  1942  1941  1942  1941  1942 


Beans,  Green  .  204,676  107,619  243,193  85,840  8,296,014  10,838,844 

Beans,  Wax  .  44,281  24,551  67,1.35  17,440  1,413,257  1,632,182 

Corn  .  1,187,261  933,603  1,111,753  576,054  17,970,205  26,259,912 

Peas,  Alaskas  .  449,994  64,431  511,779  140,913  10,732,238  11,290,279 

Peas,  Sweets  .  1.080,194  295,315  960,569  303,268  15,826,464  18,897,702 

Cherries,  Red  Pitted  2s..  76,766  10,156  119,474  7,766  1,914,772  910,221 

Cherries,  Red  Pitted  10s  59,003  9,189  54,700  12,076  1,208,977  1,029,642 


ADDS  DEHYDRATION 

The  Mario  Packing  Co.,  San  Franci  m, 
Calif.,  which  has  been  featuring  can  ed 
food  specialties  for  several  years,  as 
leased  dehydration  facilities  at  Camp’  11, 
Calif.,  and  will  add  dehydrated  v''fie- 
tables  to  its  lines. 


BARRON-CRAY  ON  THE  AIR 

The  Barron-Gray  Packing  Co.,  '  an 
Jose,  Calif.,  has  inaugurated  radio  i  o- 
grams  in  the  southern  part  of  the  S  ‘te 
to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  its  ew 
vegetable  juice  cocktail. 
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THE  LABEL  IN  WAR  TIME 


",Vho  today  is  not  thinking  about  con- 
se  vation — how  it  aflfects  all  of  us  as 
cii  /.ens,  how  it  can  and  will  alfect  us 
as  manufacturers?  Food  Packaging, 
bt  ause  of  its  close  and  vital  relation  to 
th(!  orderly  distribution  of  foods  for  Mili- 
taiy  as  well  as  Consumer  use,  needs 
serious  study  now.  Canned  food  manu¬ 
facturers,  with  their  advertising  and 
packaging  specialists,  have  already  begun 
to  think  objectively  about  the  problem — 
about  the  direction  label  packaging 
should  take  to  maintain  civilian  morale, 
continue  the  present  efficiency  of  food 
distribution  and  contribute  to  the  broad 
objectives  of  the  war  effort. 

The  important  function  of  the  can 
label  is  still  recognized — to  identify 
canned  foods  and  describe  the  contents 
of  the  container;  to  portray  in  appetiz¬ 
ing  form  the  appearance  of  the  food  in 
the  can;  to  distinguish  clearly  one  brand 
against  another,  help  the  consumer 
through  color  recognition  to  pick  her 
tried  and  true  brands;  to  continue  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  in  quality  goods  by 
retention  of  long-established  brand  iden¬ 
tity;  to  contribute  to  the  easy  and  effici¬ 
ent  distribution  of  foodstuffs  from 
canner,  through  distributor  through  re¬ 
tailer  to  the  consumer — an  orderly  sys¬ 
tem  perfected  through  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  which  every  housewife  in  the 
country  has  become  accustomed.  These 
functions,  in  normal  and  abnormal  times, 
operate  to  accomplish  the  big  job — and 
vital  one — of  feeding  the  American 
people  with  the  minimum  of  effort  and 
cost. 

Then  war  enters  the  picture — and  we 
look  at  the  can  label  and  its  functions 
critically  to  determine  what,  if  any, 
changes  should  be  made  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  war  effort  as  well  as  the 
appetites,  health  and  mental  workings  of 
America. 

We  presume  that  we  could  feed  an 
Ubangi  native  by  giving  him  his  food  in 
a  burlap  bag,  that  his  only  test  of  its 
nuliitive  value  would  be  his  ability  to 
dig  't  it  without  too  much  internal  com- 
nio'  on.  But  not  so  with  Mrs.  America. 
Sh  knows  what  foods  are  right  for  her 
far  .iy’s  diet,  what  standards  have  to  be 
ma  tained  in  quality,  what  she  needs  to 
bui  up  strong  and  healthy  children. 
Yo  '■an’t  put  anything  over  on  this  lady, 
edi  ted  for  years  to  rely  on  quality 
bi’i  ’ed  foods  to  protect  the  health  and 
sti  gth  of  her  family.  She  will  have  to 
be  garded  in  the  light  of  her  experi- 
an^  and  knowledge — or  her  confidence 
wi  le  shipped  to  break  down  her  high 
ob  lives. 

at,  then,  should  be  the  dress  and 
au  -up  of  the  wartime  can  label?  How 
ca  ts  basic  features  and  functions  be 
ret  ied  to  help  it  continue  its  tested 
uss  Iness? 

^  us  for  the  moment  consider  only 
thf  tbels  that  are  to  be  used  for  canned 
fot  going  into  military  establishments 


and  the  homes  of  the  war  worker.  Why 
should  high  quality  canned  foods  be 
served  our  military  forces  under  cheap¬ 
looking,  nondescript  labels,  as  sometimes 
happens?  Surely,  there  is  no  advantage 
from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  of 
materials.  The  basic  paper  is  there  in 
either  case  and  multi-colors,  when  so 
used  in  combination,  hardly  ever  exceed 
the  heavy  weight  of  single  solid  print¬ 
ings,  where  all  the  stress  of  reproduction 
must  fall  on  large  areas  of  ink  in  one 
or  two  color  designs. 

It  is  important  that  can  labels  retain 
firstly  their  informative  nature.  Whether 
they  be  used  on  goods  going  to  camps 
or  homes,  they  should  continue  to  tell 
what  is  in  the  container,  how  many 
servings,  how  the  foods  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  yield  the  maximum  food  value, 
what  these  nutritive  values  are.  This  is 
important  as  insurance  that  everyone 
gets  full  value  from  the  foods,  that  vital 
and  essential  units  of  energy  and  health 
are  not  wasted.  But  also  that  every 
ounce  of  foods  grown,  packed  and  eaten 
does  as  thorough  a  job  as  possible,  with 
the  elimination  of  waste.  This  amounts 
to  a  conservation  of  foods  and  food 
energy. 

As  assurance  that  health-giving  foods 
will  be  readily  purchased  and  eagerly 
consumed,  retention  of  recognized,  estab¬ 
lished  quality  brands  should  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Unbranded  foods  are  regarded 
with  uncertainty  as  are  even  established 
brands  in  a  cheapened  and  unfamiliar 
dress,  while  those  brands  which  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  familiar  color  combination 
and  design  move  quickly  and  favorably 
into  channels  of  consumption. 

The  housewife  knows  that  she  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  with  the  health  of 
her  family.  She  is  more  cautious  than 
ever  about  her  purchases  of  foods.  And 
it  has  been  established  that  quality, 
recognized  brands  win  her  continued 
favor,  tell  her  subconsciously  “You  know 
me.  You  have  used  me  before  and  liked 
me.  You  know  that  I  will  protect  the 
health  of  your  family.”  And  the  recog¬ 
nized  brand  goes  into  action  in  the  home. 
It  is  a  perfectly  normal  function  of  the 
can  label  to  continue  to  build  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Mrs.  America,  backed  by  the 
quality  inherent  in  tried  and  true  brands 
of  canned  foods.  It  is  a  function  that 
we  now  accept  as  fact,  one  which  if  dis¬ 
turbed  would  cause  unpredictable  dis¬ 
location  of  health  and  morale. 

An  important  corollary  of  brand  re¬ 
tention  is  that  of  continuing  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  designs  of  can  labels  to  make 
it  easy  to  tell  the  known  from  the  un¬ 
known.  Canners — and  wholesale  grocers 
with  them  —  have  taken  considerable 
pride  in  the  design  and  makeup  of  their 
labels.  They  have  developed  through 
careful  research  and  study  a  skillful  com¬ 
bination  of  label  colors  that  makes  their 
package  look  different  from  others,  car¬ 
ries  just  the  right  color  scheme  to  convey 


the  right  impression  to  the  consumer, 
sell  her  the  value  of  quality  foods. 

Over  the  years,  highly  regarded  estab¬ 
lished  brands  have  followed  their  own 
basic  color  scheme  through  the  gamut  of 
food  products.  For  instance  “X”  brand 
with  an  established  label  design  has  been 
known  for  years  as  designating  a  fine 
line  of  vegetables.  To  expand  service 
to  the  Nation’s  food  supply,  the  canner 
decides  to  pack  fruits.  It  is  entirely 
proper  and  natural,  therefore,  that  their 
fruit  can  labels  follow  the  same  basic 
color  scheme  as  their  established  vege¬ 
table  line.  Mrs.  Consumer  knows  in¬ 
stinctively,  provided  “X”  brand  vege¬ 
tables  have  been  properly  exploited,  that 
the  fruits  are  the  same  high  quality 
product  that  she  has  been  buying  for 
years  under  that  brand  and  label.  The 
foods  thus  move  easily  into  the  home 
and  the  camp,  are  readily  accepted  and 
consumed  there  without  question  as  to 
quality.  What  better  way  to  assure 
quick  and  full  distribution  of  new  or  im¬ 
proved  items  of  food  to  the  war  worker’s 
table  or  the  military  establishment?  How 
short-sighted  it  would  be  to  jeopardize 
the  ready  consumption  of  good  foods  by 
elimination  of  the  established  color 
designs  of  known  brands? 

But  color  labels  also  serve  a  further 
function.  It  has  been  the  practice  for 
years  to  embellish  a  can  label  design  with 
a  natural  color,  appetizing  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  food  in  the  container.  This 
color  picture — or  vignette — which  speaks 
all  languages  pictorially  shows  the 
housewife  how  the  food  will  look  on  the 
table  when  prepared  by  the  methods  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  recipe  on  the  label.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  true  nature  and  real 
appetizing  value  of  the  food  be  shown; 
only  in  this  way  can  the  consumer  see 
in  advance  what  she  is  going  to  eat,  be 
induced  to  use  better  foods  for  better 
health.  The  “vignette”  is  the  window 
of  the  tin  can — a  window  that  projects 
the  foods  as  it  will  look  when  served. 
How  short-sighted  it  would  be  to  take 
away  from  the  food  purchaser  and  user 
this  essential  feature — one  which  now 
builds  confidence  in  good  foods,  builds 
health  and  morale. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  essen¬ 
tiality  of  the  food  industry  to  the  war 
effort — to  the  fighting  man  and  to  the 
man  who  builds  the  weapons.  It  is  a 
very  necessary  and  integral  part  of  the 
whole  system.  It  should  continue  along 
its  proven  road  of  efficiency  and  effective¬ 
ness,  lest  every  user  of  canned  foods  lose 
confidence  in  the  system,  unwittingly 
tear  down  all  the  health  and  strength 
inherent  in  the  American  people.  For 
the  foods  that,  of  necessity,  must  be 
packed  in  tin,  the  can  label  has  the 
biggest  single  responsibility  of  meeting 
the  high  objectives  demanded  by  the  war 
effort.  Any  drastic  changes  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  make-up  can  do  nothing  but  harm. 
The  color  can  label  has  the  battle  of 
health  to  win.  It  can  win  it  if  we  leave 
in  its  hands  its  present  weapons — its  de¬ 
scriptive,  its  designating  and  its  morale¬ 
building  functions. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


BEANS 

PRICE,  MD.,  June  22 — Limas:  Due  to 
dry  weather  planting  will  be  late,  and 
acreage,  if  any,  will  be  10  to  15  per  cent 
below  last  year, 

MONETT,  MO.,  June  19 — Green  or  Wax: 
Crop  small.  Prospect  fair. 

AiRViLLE,  PA.,  June  23 — Beans  look 
very  good.  There  is  some  indication  of 
Mexican  Beetle.  Plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  and  the  crop  should  be  100  per 
cent. 

ATLANTA,  TEXAS,  June  22 — Green: 
Acreage  increased  50  per  cent.  Pros¬ 
pects  poor;  hurt  by  excessive  rains;  good 
proportion  drowned  out.  Crop  is  short 
all  over  East  Texas  due  to  heavy  rains. 
Pack  about  over;  25  per  cent  of  tonnage 
expected. 

CORN 

ODESSA,  db:l.,  June  17 — Good  stand  but 
very  dry  with  corn  not  growing  as  fast 
as  it  should. 

PRICE,  MD.,  June  22 — Original  increase 
in  acreage  reduced  by  cut  worm  to  a 
point  where  we  now  have  about  the  same 
acreage  as  last  year.  Dry  weather  has 
done  some  damage  and  unless  we  have 
rain  in  the  next  week,  crop  will  be  cut 
severely.  Believe  it  is  about  90  per  cent 
of  normal  at  this  time. 

AIRVILLE,  PA.,  June  23 — Looks  fair. 
Many  fields  have  an  uneven  setting  but 
corn  is  growing  fine  and  if  weather  con¬ 
ditions  continue  favorable,  corn  should 
yield  100  per  cent.  We  also  have  an 
increased  acreage. 

LUCKY,  PA.,  June  19 — Evergreen:  First 
planting  only  50  per  cent  of  a  stand. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  June  22 — Sweet: 
Acreage  150  per  cent  normal.  Growing 
conditions  splendid.  Present  prospects 
are  better  than  normal. 


TOMATOES 

OMAHA,  ARK.,  June  22 — Condition  is 
fair.  Acreage  25  per  cent  over  1941. 
Acreage  all  out  and  looking  good.  We 
would  like  to  do  away  with  so  much  red 
tape  in  selling  our  tomatoes.  Let  the 
small  canner  have  his  share  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  business.  Believe  they  can  pay 
for  them  as  well  as  the  large  canners. 
Most  small  canners  would  prefer  selling 
to  the  Government  if  they  could  be  sure 
of  delivering  promptly. 

ATWATER,  CALIF.,  June  15 — Acreage 
about  20  per  cent  more  than  1941.  Due 
to  cold  weather  plants  have  not  developed 
normally.  Crop  will  be  about  three 
weeks  later  than  usual. 


GREENWOOD,  DEL.,  June  20 — Lai’gest 
acreage  in  years;  looks  like  about  140 
per  cent  of  normal.  Plants  growing 
quite  well  but  need  rain  badly. 

ODESSA,  DEL.,  June  17 — Due  to  hot,  dry 
weather  much  replanting  required ;  a 
good  rain  would  be  very  beneficial. 

FRANKFORD,  IND.,  June  22 — Our  crop 
conditions  throughout  Tipton,  Howard 
and  Clinton  Counties  are  very  good,  with 
the  exception  that  we  are  very  badly  in 
need  of  dry  weather  so  we  can  do  some 
additional  cultivating.  However,  our 
fields,  as  a  whole,  are  in  very  good  shape. 

REDKEY,  IND.,  June  24 — Setting  com¬ 
pleted;  plants  look  normal.  Condition 
of  soil  good. 

PRICE,  MD.,  June  22 — Looking  good  at 
this  time  but  need  rain.  Believe  there  is 
a  large  acreage  planted. 

BLUEiEnrE,  MO.,  June  15 — Acreage  50 
per  cent  above  normal;  prospective  yield 
80  per  cent  of  normal.  Will  begin  can¬ 
ning  about  August  1;  crop  yield  condi¬ 
tions  can  change  up  or  down  by  that 
time. 

MONETT,  MO.,  June  19 — All  set  in  the 
Ozarks.  Owing  to  the  early  continued 
dry  weather  the  crop  was  mostly  late 
in  setting  but  have  an  abundance  of 
rain  now,  with  crop  prospects  fair.  Acre¬ 
age  is  about  150  per  cent. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  j.,  June  19 — Crop  looks 
like  it  may  be  normal  after  replanting  is 
finished.  Plant  loss  has  been  severe  but 
has  been  replaced.  Potato  bugs  have 
caused  gi’eat  damage  this  year.  Plants 
are  standing  about  90  per  cent. 

GREENWICH,  N.  J.,  June  24 — Condition 
at  present  time  is  spotty.  Southern  plants 
did  not  stand  very  well.  Dry  weather 
and  potato  beetles  were  too  much  for 
some  farmers  as  they  ruined  some  fields. 
We  expected  our  acreage  to  be  about  10 
per  cent  greater  than  last  year,  but  we 
feel  it  will  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Yield  or  prospective  yield  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  weather  conditions  from 
now  on. 

QUINTON,  N.  J.,  June  18 — Second  early 
growth  very  light;  not  under  50  per  cent 
anticipated  acreage.  Plants  are  about 
80  per  cent  normal.  Late  plants  are 
still  being  put  out,  at  least  2  weeks 
late.  Setting  not  definite  as  yet. 

PHELPS,  N.  Y.,  June  24 — Our  own  indi¬ 
vidual  acreage  in  this  particular  section 
has  been  increased  by  one-third  of  last 
year.  Conditions  were  good  for  trans¬ 
planting  and  the  growing  conditions  are 
good  with  plenty  of  moisture.  Too  early 
yet  to  talk  yield. 


CLYDE,  OHIO,  June  13 — Acreage  larj  j; 
conditions  fair.  Cut  worms  very  bad  n 
places. 

AIRVILLE,  PA.,  June  23 — ^Very  satisfac¬ 
tory  although  quite  a  curtailment  of 
acreage.  Many  canners  have  quit  alto¬ 
gether  and  many  have  as  little  as  50 
acres. 

LUCKY,  PA.,  June  19 — All  plants  set 
looking  fine. 

ATLANTA,  TEXAS,  June  22 — 100  per  cent 
increase  in  acreage  and  most  of  it  look¬ 
ing  good.  Will  have  good  crop  if  we 
can  have  some  dry  weather  for  next  30 
days.  Unless  some  arrangement  can  be 
made  about  tires  for  growers,  are  afraid 
considerable  tonnage  of  tomatoes  will 
never  get  to  the  factory. 

HALL  WOOD,  VA.,  June  23 — Starting  set¬ 
ting  plants  five  days  earlier  than  last 
year  and  have  an  increased  acreage  of 
about  33  per  cent.  The  weather  has  been 
very  dry  but  plants  got  off  to  a  good 
start  and  are  looking  good.  Think  the 
crop  is  about  average  so  far  and  hope 
to  start  canning  about  July  15. 


OTHER  ITEMS 

WAYSIDE,  GA.,  June  19 — Peaches:  Crop 
good,  about  the  same  as  ’41.  Ideal 
weather,  plenty  of  moisture. 

Pimientos:  Looking  better  than  they 
have  for  several  years.  Expect  a  good 
crop. 

REDKEY,  IND.,  June  24 — Alaska  Peas: 
85  cases  per  acre.  Sweet  Peas:  Looking 
good;  yield  will  be  less  than  Alaskas. 
Have  same  acreage. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  June  19 — Peppers: 
Crop  is  normal;  no  loss  of  plants.  Stand 
about  95  to  98  per  cent. 

PHELPS,  N.  Y.,  June  24 — Cabbage:  It 
is  difficult  to  get  at  the  acreage  this 
particular  year  because  up  to  date  the 
sauer  kraut  industry  has  been  refined 
cans  and  the  farmers  have  reduced  tlicir 
acreage  rather  drastically.  Based  on 
the  sale  of  seed,  we  would  judge  it  v  as 
around  one-third  of  normal  years.  Con¬ 
ditions  were  very  favorable  for  trans¬ 
planting  cabbage  and  the  transplai  .tjd 
acreage  seems  to  be  doing  very  well.  If 
course,  it  is  entirely  too  early  to  Ik 
about  prospective  yield. 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  June  13 — Cabbage:  20 
per  cent  set  in  fields.  Condition  of  plr  ts 
good ;  plenty  of  moisture.  Acreage  m  eh 
less  because  of  tin  restriction. 

Cherries:  Prospect  for  good  ci  p; 
ready  to  pick  about  July  1. 

AIRVILLE,  PA.,  June  23 — Peas:  Cro’  is 
over  in  this  section  and  has  been  qui  a 
disappointment.  Only  a  very  few  fi  ds 
yielded  a  normal  amount;  many  yie;  ad 
as  low  as  200  pounds  per  acre. 
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PRICE  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

OPA-42,  JUNE  19,  1942 


In  order  to  assist  vegetable  canners  in  determining  their 
maximum  prices  under  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  152,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  June  19  issued  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  interpreting  the  regulation.  These  follow: 

1.  Q.  Who  is  “the  most  closely  competitive  canner?” 

A.  The  most  closely  competitive  canner,  is  generally,  one 

a.  Who  sells  to  the  same  class  of  buyers, 

b.  Who  packs  the  same  or  similar  quality  range  of 
the  product  in  question, 

c.  Who  has  sold  in  the  past  at  approximately  the  same 
prices  as  the  canner  establishing  a  maximum, 

d.  Who  used  the  same  general  merchandising  methods, 

e.  Who  is  located  in  the  same  general  area. 

2.  Q.  Should  the  canner  seeking  to  determine  his  maximum 
price  take  the  price  of  the  canner  most  closely  competitive  in 
general  or  most  closely  competitive  on  the  particular  commodity 
being  priced? 

A.  He  must  take  the  maximum  price  of  the  canner  most 
closely  competitive  on  the  particular  commodity.  For  example, 
in  establishing  a  maximum  price  for  any  grade  or  size  of  corn, 
the  canner  must  look  to  his  most  closely  competitive  canner  of 
corn. 

3.  Q.  In  establishing  a  maximum  price  for  an  unadvertised 
brand  of  any  commodity,  may  a  canner  use  the  maximum  price 
of  a  canner  of  a  nationally  advertised  brand? 

A.  No.  He  must  take  the  maximum  price  of  the  most 
closely  competitive  canner  of  an  unadvertised  brand  for  the 
same  grade  and  container  size.  Canners  of  private  label  or 
unadvertised  brands  are  not  using  the  same  general  merchan- 
di.sing  methods  as  canners  of  nationally  advertised  brands. 

4.  Q.  If  the  nearby  canners  pack  a  distinctly  different  grade 
or  quality  of  the  commodity  being  priced,  but  other  canners 
farther  away  pack  the  same  or  a  similar  grade  or  quality  as 
the  canner  seeking  to  establish  his  maximum,  should  that  canner 
take  the  price  of  the  nearest  canner  or  of  the  competitive  canner 
packing  the  same  gi'ade  or  quality? 

A.  He  should  look  to  the  competitive  canner  packing  the 
same  or  a  similar  quality  range.  Of  the  competitive  canners 
packing  a  similar  quality  range,  he  should  select  the  one  at 
the  least  distance  from  him. 

5.  Q.  May  a  canner  take  the  average  of  the  miximum  prices 
of  his  competitors? 

A.  No.  He  must  determine  who  is  his  most  closely  compet¬ 
itive  canner  and  take  the  price  of  that  canner. 

G.  Q.  If  the  canner  establishing  a  price  cannot  determine  his 
maximum  by  using  the  formula  because  one  element  of  the 
foonula  is  missing,  may  he  take  that  one  missing  element  from 
hi  uiost  closely  competitive  canner? 

A.  No.  He  must  be  able  to  determine  his  own  maximum 
co;  pletely  under  the  formula  or  take  the  complete  maximum 
of  is  most  closely  competitive  canner.  He  may  not  compute 
a  iximum  by  taking  partly  his  own  figures  and  partly  the 
fij:  es  of  a  competitor  to  compute  a  maximum  price  under  the 
fc  ula. 

Q.  If  a  canner  made  no  purchases  or  contracts  to  purchase 
IT  materials  prior  to  May  4,  1942,  how  does  he  determine  his 
m  imum  prices  on  that  commodity? 

A.  He  takes  the  maximum  prices  of  his  most  closely  com- 
P-  ive  canner  of  that  commodity,  since  he  cannot  determine 
hi  iiaximum  prices  under  the  formula  because  one  element, 
th  .ncrease  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  as  of  May  4,  1942, 
is  issing. 

Q.  If  a  canner  purchases  all  of  his  raw  commodity  on  the 
m;.  .vet  and  has  not  yet  made  such  purchases,  how  does  he  de^ 
te  line  his  maximum  prices  for  that  commodity? 


A.  By  taking  the  maximum  prices  of  his  most  closely  com¬ 
petitive  canner  of  that  commodity.  Here  again  he  is  unable 
to  compute  his  maximum  prices  under  the  formula  because  there 
is  one  missing  element.  He  cannot  determine  his  increased  cost 
of  raw  material  before  he  has  made  purchases  or  contracts 
to  purchase. 

9.  Q.  How  does  a  cooperative  canner  who  does  not  purchase 
raw  materials  determine  his  maximum  prices? 

A.  He  must  take  the  maximum  of  the  most  closely  com¬ 
petitive  canner  of  that  commodity,  because  he  cannot  determine 
his  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and,  therefore,  cannot 
use  the  formula.  Canners  growing  their  own  products  exclusively 
must  use  this  method. 

10.  Q.  How  does  a  canner  who  grows  part  of  his  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  purchases  part  determine  his  maximum  prices? 

A.  He  must  use  the  formula  if  he  purchased  or  contracted 
to  purchase  part  of  his  raw  material  prior  to  May  4,  1942.  He 
must  use  the  prices  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  before  May 
4  as  the  basis  for  comparing  his  cost  of  the  raw  agricultural 
commodity  in  1942  with  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  purchased 
in  1941. 

11.  Q.  When  reporting  a  maximum  price  obtained  from  a 
competitor,  is  it  necessary  to  state  the  name  and  address  of 
the  competitor  whose  maximum  price  is  used? 

A.  Yes. 

12.  Q.  If  the  maximum  price  for  any  grade  and  size  of  canned 
vegetable  cannot  be  determined  by  the  formula  or  by  the  price 
of  a  competitor,  is  there  any  other  method  of  determining  the 
maximum  price? 

A.  Yes.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  maximum  rate 
shall  be  a  price  determined  by  the  canner  after  specific  authori¬ 
zation  from  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  A  canner  seek¬ 
ing  such  authorization  should  file  an  application  setting  forth 
the  information  required  by  paragraph  (d)  of  Section  1341.22 
of  the  regulation. 

13.  Q.  May  a  canner  quote  price  before  approval  by  OPA? 

A.  Yes.  A  price  determined  by  the  formula  or  by  the  price 

of  the  closest  competitive  canner  does  not  need  approval  to  be¬ 
come  operative.  However,  a  price  should  not  be  quoted  on  an 
item  which  must  be  submitted  for  specific  authorization  until 
the  canner  has  determined  the  price  pursuant  to  the  method 
authorized  by  OPA. 

14.  Q.  If  a  canner  paid  a  bonus  to  the  grower  of  the  raw 
product  in  1941,  does  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  his  raw  material 
in  1941? 

A.  Yes.  Any  bonus  paid  to  the  grower  in  1941  must  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  1941. 

15.  Q.  May  a  canner  pay  more  to  his  growers  for  raw  mate¬ 
rial  after  May  4,  1942,  than  he  paid  or  contracted  to  pay  before 
May  4? 

A.  Yes,  but  any  additionaT  increases  paid  or  contracted  to 
be  paid  after  May  4  cannot  be  used  in  computing  the  cost  of  raw 
material  in  1942  when  using  the  formula. 

16.  Q.  How  many  sales  or  how  large  a  sale  must  a  canner 
have  made  within  60  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  1941  pack 
in  order  to  use  the  price  charged  as  his  weighted  average  price 
or  in  computing  his  weighted  average  price? 

A.  The  size  or  number  of  the  sales  is  immaterial,  if  the 
sales  were  made  in  the  usual  course  of  business.  One  sale,  if 
made  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  would  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  weighted  average  price  for  the  grade  and  can  size 
sold.  An  accommodation  sale  from  one  canner  to  another  is 
not  deemed  a  sale  in  the  normal  course  of  business. 

17.  Q.  What  is  the  maximum  price  of  a  canner  for  resale  of 
1942  pack  merchandise  bought  from  another  canner? 
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A.  Each  canner  selling  the  merchandise  must  sell  it  no 
higher  than  his  own  ceiling  for  that  particular  kind,  grade  and 
container  size. 

18.  Q.  In  determining  his  weighted  average  price,  what  price 
should  a  canner  use  when  he  made  a  direct  sale  to  a  chain  store 
purchaser  on  a  net  basis? 

A.  He  must  use  the  actual  price  charged.  If  the  sale  was 
billed  at  a  price  less  a  discount,  he  may  use  the  price  charged 
before  deducting  the  discount. 

19.  Q.  Does  the  cost  of  seed  to  the  canner  enter  into  the  cost 
of  his  raw  material  in  1941  and  1942? 

A.  Yes.  The  cost  of  seed  is  considered  as  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  raw  commodity  insofar  as  it  is  a  payment  for  the  raw 
material.  The  increased  cost  of  seed  bought  or  paid  for  by  the 
canner  may  be  considei-ed  in  computing  the  inci’eased  cost  of  raw 
material.  If  the  canner  paid  the  grower  for  his  material  and  in 
addition  supplied  the  seed  to  the  grower  without  charge,  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  is  the  amount  paid  to  the  grower  by  the 
canner  plus  the  cost  of  the  seed  to  the  canner.  If  the  canner 
supplied  seed  to  the  grower  at  a  price  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
seed  to  the  canner,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  the  price  paid 
the  grower  plus  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  seed  to 
the  canner  and  the  lower  price  at  which  he  sold  the  seed  to 
the  grower.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canner  supplied  the  seed 
to  the  grower  at  a  price  higher  than  the  cost  of  the  seed  to  the 
canner,  the  canner  has  assumed  no  part  of  the  cost  of  the  seed, 
and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  the  price  actually  paid  by 
the  grower  to  the  canner,  without  any  consideration  of  seed 
cost. 

20.  Q.  If  the  price  paid  for  raw  material  in  1941  included 
services  by  the  canner  to  the  grower,  but  those  services  are  not 
being  rendered  by  the  canner  in  1942,  does  that  affect  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material? 

A.  Yes.  The  cost  should  be  computed  on  the  same  basis 
for  both  years.  The  canner  must  deduct  from  his  1942  cost  of 
raw  material  the  amount  paid  in  1941  for  the  service  discon¬ 
tinued  in  1942. 

21.  Q.  If  the  canner  had  two  or  more  factories  and  if  they 
had  the  same  f.o.b.  prices  in  1941  but  the  factory  which  had  the 
greatest  volume  of  production  made  no  sales  within  the  first  60 
days  after  it  started  to  pack  in  1941,  how  should  the  canner 
determine  the  maximum  prices  for  the  factories? 

A.  He  should  determine  the  maximum  prices  by  using  the 
formula  the  weighted  average  price  of  the  factory  having  the 
next  to  largest  volume  of  production  based  on  the  sales  made 
by  that  factory  within  60  days  after  that  factory  started  to 
pack  in  1941.  The  other  elements  entering  into  the  formula 
should  be  based  on  the  experience  of  the  factory  having  the 
largest  volume. 

22.  Q.  If  a  canner  has  two  factories  and  packed  a  commodity 
at  one  factory  and  shipped  it  to  the  other  factory,  what  is  his 
maximum  price  for  that  commodity? 

A.  The  maximum  price  is  the  maximum  determined  for 
the  factory  where  the  commodity  was  actually  packed.  If  the 
canner  has  different  maximum  prices  at  different  factories,  he 
cannot  pack  at  one  factory  and  ship  the  merchandise  to  a  second 
factory  and  then  use  the  maximum  price  of  the  second  factory 
for  that  merchandise. 

23.  Q.  If  a  canner  purchases  another  factory  after  May  25, 
what  are  the  maximum  prices  of  the  commodities  produced  at 
the  purchased  factory? 

A.  The  maximum  prices  for  the  purchased  factory  are  the 
same  as  they  would  have  been  if  it  were  still  operated  by  the 
former  owner. 

24.  Q.  If  a  canner  owned  two  separate  factories  in  different 
places  and  the  f.o.b.  prices  at  both  factories  were  not  the  same 
in  1941,  how  are  the  maximum  prices  for  these  factories 
determined? 

A.  The  maximum  prices  for  the  merchandise  produced  at 
each  factory  shall  be  separately  computed  for  each  factory  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  formula.  The  weighted  average  price  shall  be 
separately  computed  for  each  factory  and  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  raw  material  shall  be  separately  computed  for  each 
factory.  If  the  maximum  prices  cannot  be  computed  for  any 
particular  grade  and  size  of  canned  vegetable  at  either  of  the 


factories  by  use  of  the  formula,  the  maximum  prices  for  that 
factory  shall  be  taken  from  the  most  closely  competitive  canner 
to  that  particular  factory  for  the  commodity  in  question. 

25.  Q.  How  is  the  cost  of  raw  material  computed  with  respeci 
to  yield  and  grade? 

A.  If  the  canner  purchased  material  at  a  price  per  unit  in 
1941  and  1942  irrespective  of  grade,  weighted  average  price  for 

1941  shall  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  by 
the  number  of  units  purchased.  The  increase  in  cost  in  1942 
shall  be  the  difference  between  that  price  and  the  average  of 
the  prices  per  unit  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  in  1942,  prior 
to  May  4.  In  converting  this  increase  to  an  increase  per  dozen 
cans,  the  actual  yield  per  unit  in  dozens  in  1941  shall  be  used 
as  the  yield  for  1942.  If  the  canner  purchased  material  in  1941 
and  1942  at  a  price  per  unit  differing  for  each  grade,  the 
weighted  average  price  for  1941  shall  be  the  total  amount  paid 
divided  by  the  total  units  purchased.  The  1942  average  price 
shall  be  based  upon  the  prices  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  in 

1942  using  the  same  weights  as  were  experienced  in  1941.  For 
example,  in  1941,  assume  the  canner  paid  $20  per  ton  for  Grade 
1  and  obtained  1,000  tons  of  Grade  1  and  paid  $12  per  ton  for 
Grade  2  and  obtained  500  tons  of  Grade  2.  His  weighted  aver¬ 
age  price  for  1941  would  be  reached  by  taking  $20,000  paid  for 
Grade  1  and  $6,000  paid  for  Grade  2  or  a  total  of  $26,000  paid 
for  1,500  tons,  making  a  weighted  average  cost  per  ton  of  $17.33. 
If  he  paid  or  contracted  to  pay  in  1942  the  price  of  $24  per  ton 
for  Grade  1  and  $15  per  ton  for  Grade  2,  using  the  same  weights 
as  in  1941,  there  would  be  1,000  tons  at  $24  and  500  tons  at 
$15  or  a  total  of  $31,500  for  1,500  tons,  making  a  cost  of  $21 
per  ton  in  1942,  or  an  increase  from  $17.33  per  ton  to  $21  per 
ton,  amounting  to  an  increase  of  $3.67  per  ton. 

26.  Q.  If  a  canner  had  established  bi’ands  and  differentials 
between  brands  in  1941,  does  that  enter  into  his  maximum 
prices? 

A.  Yes.  The  maximum  price  for  each  brand  may  be  sep¬ 
arately  computed  under  the  formula.  In  computing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  a  particular  brand  the  canner  may  use  in  the 
formula  the  weighted  average  price  of  sales  of  that  particular 
brand  during  the  first  60  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  1941 
pack. 

27.  Q.  If  a  canner  uses  a  new  brand  for  the  first  time  in 
1942,  does  that  have  any  effect  on  his  maximum  price? 

A.  No.  The  maximum  price  for  such  a  new  brand  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  grade  and  size.  If  the  maximum 
price  for  such  grade  and  size  cannot  be  computed  under  the 
formula,  the  canner  shall  take  the  maximum  price  of  his  most 
closely  competitive  seller  of  that  commodity  for  the  same  grade 
and  size  of  an  unadvertised  brand. 

28.  Q.  Do  the  provisions  of  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No. 
152  apply  to  stock  on  hand  packed  during  the  1941  pack? 

A.  No  the  prices  of  any  1941  pack  stock  on  hand  are 
controlled  by  the  provisions  of  the  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation. 

29.  Q.  In  computing  maximum  prices  on  pickles,  is  the 
weighted  average  price  in  1941  to  be  computed  from  sales  made 
during  the  first  60  days  after  the  pickles  were  put  into  brine  or 
from  sales  made  during  the  first  60  days  after  the  pickles  we.e 
put  into  containers? 

A.  The  weighted  average  price  in  1941  for  each  type  f 
pickle  is  to  be  computed  from  sales  made  during  the  first  !•') 
days  after  that  type  of  pickle  was  first  put  into  containers. 

30.  Q.  Are  canned  dried  peas  affected  by  Maximum  Pi  '  e 
Regulation  No.  152? 

A.  No.  They  are  controlled  by  the  provisions  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Maximum  Price  Regulation. 

31.  Q.  Is  a  canner  of  vegetables  who  delivers  small  lots 
directly  to  retailers,  hotels  and  restaurants  affected  by  Maximi  mi 
Price  Regulation  No.  152? 

A.  Yes.  He  is  a  canner  and  must  determine  his  maximu  n 
prices  f.o.b.  factory  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  regulatioi;. 

32.  Q.  When  maximum  prices  are  computed  to  fractions  f 
a  cent,  should  the  nearest  cent  be  used? 

A.  Yes.  Any  price  that  comes  to  half  cent  or  larger  frav- 
tion  may  be  rounded  to  the  next  higher  whole  cent. 
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1  BUSH  terminal.  New  York 


HAY'S  WHARF,  LONDON 


Lend-lease” 

isn’t  just  tanks,  guns  and 


"Lend-lease”  includes  food . . .  vital  food . . . 
the  food  that  feeds  the  fighting  men  of  our 
allies  .  .  .  and  the  civilian  populations  work¬ 
ing  to  produce  the  munitions  to  keep 
them  fighting. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  "Lend-lease” 
program,  foods  of  high  nutritive  value  are 
packed  in  standardized  containers  for  ship¬ 
ment  abroad. 

F.  G.  Vogt  8c  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
packing  its  shipments  of  bacon  and  other 
meat  products  .  .  .  made  up  according  to 


Government  specifications ...  in  Crown  Cans, 
also  made  to  official  specifications. 

So  in  one  more  way.  Crown  Cans  are  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  war  effort . . .  carrying  the  surplus 
foods  of  America  to  the  fighting  fronts  and 
the  fighting  peoples  of  the  world. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA,  PA.,  Division  of  Crozvn  Cork  and 
Seal  Company.  Baltimore  •  New  York  • 
St.  Louis  •  Houston  •  Madison  •  Orlando 
•  Fort  Wayne  •  Nebraska  City. 
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AMERICAN  CAN  CONSOLIDATES 
EASTERN  SALES  FORCES 


In  a  move  to  consolidate  its  sales 
forces,  the  American  Can  Company  an¬ 
nounces  that  effective  July  1st,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  both  Packers  Can  and 
General  Line  Sales,  in  the  territory  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Atlantic  Division  Sales 
Office,  will  be  through  nine  district  sales 
offices.  The  former  Packers  Can  District 
and  General  Line  and  Packers  Can  local 
office  territories  will  be  discontinued  and 
in  their  place  nine  new  district  territories 
will  be  established.  Under  this  forthcom¬ 
ing  merger,  the  two  selling  organizations 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  one  Sales 
Manager  for  the  sale  of  both  Packers 
Can  and  General  Line  containers.  There 
will  be  one  exception,  th^  New  England 
District,' where  the  merger  will  not  take 
place  at-#iis  time. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement, 
the  company  announces'  changes  of  per¬ 
sonnel  as*  follows : 

New  England  District 

J.  W.  Gault,  formerly  Local  Sales 
Manager  (Packers  Can  and  Sardine), 
Portland,  Maine,  has  been  appointed 
Sales  Manager  (Packers  Can),  New 
England  District,  with  headquarters  at 
184  Read  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

G.  U;.  Baylies,  formerly  New  England 
Sales  Manager,  American  Can  Company 
of  Massachusetts,  has  bee(n  appointed 
Sales  Manager  (General  Line),  New 
England  District,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  of  Massachusetts  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  31  Midway  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

H.  L.  Walton,  Manager  of  Sales  and 
Manufacture  (Sardine  Cans),  for  the 
State  of  Maine  will  retain  his  present 
responsibilities  with  headquarters  at 
Lubec,  Maine. 

New  York  State  District 

E.  S.  Reynolds,  formerly  District  Sales 
Manager,  Northeastern  District  (Pack¬ 
ers  Can),  has  been  appointed  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  New  York  State  District,  with 
headquarters  at  1304  Lincoln  Alliance 
Bank  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 

C.  S.  Stephens,  formerly  Local  Sales 
Manager  (General  Line),  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  Assist¬ 
ant  Sales  Manager,  New  York  State 
District. 

P.  R.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  District  (Packers  Can),  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Sales  Manager,  New 
York  State  District. 

J.  G.  Rees,  formerly  Local  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  (Packers  Can),  Rochester,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  Special  Sales 
Representative,  New  York  State  District. 

D.  J.  Sly,  formerly  Local  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  (Packers  Can),  Rome,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  Special  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative,  New  York  State  District,  with 
headquarters  at  801  Armstrong  Avenue, 
Rome,  New  York. 


Metropolitan  New  York  District 
.T.  F.  Brennan,  formerly  Sales  Man- 
lager  (General  Line),  Metropolitan  Divi¬ 
sion,  has  been  appointed  Sales  Manager, 
Metropolitan  *  New  York  District,  with 
headquarters  at  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N6w  York. 

F.  J.  Small,  formerly  Local  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  (Packers  Can),  Metropolitan  Divi¬ 
sion,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Sales 
Manager,  Metropolitan  New  York 
District. 

Robert  Hollister,  formerly  Assistant 
Sales  Manager  (General  Line),  Metro¬ 
politan  Division,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Sales  Manager,  Metropolitan 
New  York  District. 

G.  D.  Snyder,  formerly  Special  Sales 
Representative  (General  Line),  Metro¬ 
politan  Division,  has  been  appointed 
Special  Sales  Representative,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  District. 

North  Jersey  District 

W.  C.  Breede,  formerly  Sales  Manager 
(General  Line),  North  Jersey  Sales 
Office,  has  been  appointed  Sales  Manager, 
North  Jersey  District,  with  headquarters 
at  317  St.  Pauls  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 

Philadelphia  District 

G.  F.  Henschel,  formerly  Local  Sales 
Manager  (General  Line),  Rochester, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  Sales 
Manager,  Philadelphia  District,  with 
headquarters  at  Allen  and  Palmer 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

C.  J.  Heintz,  formerly  Local  Sales 
Manager  (Packers  Can),  Bridgeton,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Sales  Manager,  Philadelphia  District. 
Pittsburgh  District 

Ernest  Mansfield,  formerly  Local  Sales 
Manager  (General  Line),  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  Sales 
Manager,  Pittsburgh  District,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  1701  Grant  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Baltimore  District 

E.  K.  Walsh,  formerly  Local  Sales 
Manager  (General  Line),  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  has  been  appointed  Sales 
Manager,  Baltimore  District,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  604  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

L.  M.  Goodwin,  formerly  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  District  (Packers  Can),  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Sales  Manager,  Bal¬ 
timore  District. 

Richmond  District 

G.  C.  Fairlamb,  formerly  Local  Sales 
Manager  (General  Line),  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  been  appointed  Sales  Manager, 
Richmond  District,  with  headquarters  at 
2401  Venable  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Southeastern  District 

M.  M.  Slayton,  formerly  Local  Sales 
Manager  (Packers  Can),  Tampa,  Flor¬ 
ida,  has  been  appointed  Sales  Manager, 
Southeastern  District,  with  headquarters 


at  1st  Avenue  and  22nd  Street,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

G.  L.  McBrien,  formerly  Local  Sales 
Manager  (General  Line),  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Sales  Manager,  Southeastern  District, 
with  headquarters  at  410  Marietta 
Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  following  changes  are  also  an¬ 
nounced  : 

W.  Wells  Russell,  formerly  Assistant 
District  Sales  Manager,  Atlantic  Dis¬ 
trict,  Packers  Can,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  General  Sales  Department,  Pack¬ 
ers  Can,  with  headquarters  at  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  Yerk. 

Frank  C.  King  has  been  appointed 
Special  Sales  Representative  with  spe¬ 
cial  territorial  assignment  for  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Division  Sales  Office. 

The  former  Packers  Can  Sales  Office 
at  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  will  be  dis¬ 
continued. 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS  ELECT 

Dr.  Roy  C.  Newton,  Vice-President  in 
Charge  of  Research  for  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  President  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Food  Technologists  at  the  Third 
Annual  Meeting  held  at  Minneapolis, 
June  15  to  17.  Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron,  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  was  ehcted 
Vice-President;  and  George  W.  Hucker  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Members  of  the  Executive 
Council  elected  are:  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Pres¬ 
cott,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology;  R.  S.  Hollingshead,  U.  S.  Depai  t- 
ment  of  Agriculture;  Louis  W.  Waters, 
General  Foods  Corporation;  Dr.  C.  0. 
Ball,  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company;  and 
G.  V.  Hallman,  Continental  Can  Co. 

Dr.  William  V.  Cruess,  head  of  the 
University  of  California  Fruit  Products 
Laboratory,  was  presented  the  Nicolas 
Appert  Medal  Award  tendered  by  the 
Chicago  Section  for  his  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  food  technology. 

CALIFORNIA  FOOD  INDUSTRY  TO  HEAR 
RATIONING  TALK 

Two  important  meetings  are  scheduled 
for  California  to  hear  Charles  S.  Smirh, 
chief  priority  specialist  of  the  WPB  food 
branch  discuss  food  rationing,  bulk  pack¬ 
ing  and  other  phases  of  the  war  fc  od 
problems  confronting  California’s  im¬ 
mense  food  industry.  O.  H.  Fischer, 
president  of  the  California  Manuh  e- 
turers’  Association,  has  called  emergency 
food  conferences  for  San  Francisco  a  id 
Los  Angeles.  The  conferences,  he  sa  s, 
will  assist  everyone  engaged  in  a  y 
aspect  of  the  food  business  to  m  ;e 
proper  adjustments  to  changes  that  "  -ll 
inevitably  come. 

JERSEY  FIRM  LEASES  S.  C.  CANNERY 

The  Doyle  Packing  Company  of  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey,  has  leased  the  plant 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Iodine  Vege¬ 
table  Cannery  at  Bennettville,  Sc  ':h 
Carolina,  and  expects  to  begin  canning 
operations  about  July  1. 
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I  PROVEN  CANNING  EQUIPMENT  IS  MORE 

NECESSARY  TODAY 


With  a  continuous  flow  of  food  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  to  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  United  Nations,  the  importance 
of  dependable,  time -proven  equipment  has 
never  been  greater.  Production  lines  must 
not  fail. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  wartime  pro¬ 
duction  demands  upon  the  food  packing  in¬ 
dustry,  CRCO  engineers  and  production  men 
have  analyzed  requirements  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  schedules  have  been  stepped  up  to  top 
speed  possible  under  the  restrictions  which 
have  been  placed  on  critical  metals. 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


New  way  of  manufacturing,  new  materials 
that  can  satisfactorily  be  substituted  for  those 
impossible  to  get  have  been  sought  out.  And 
today,  production  lines  at  CRCO  are  busy 
around  the  clock  to  meet  an  unprecedented 
demand. 

CRCO  is  also  working  with  an  eye  to  the 
future — to  insure  the  availability  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  replacements  for  another  season. 
Canners  can  cooperate  in  this  attempt  by 
checking  their  plants  at  once  and  listing  their 
requirements  for  another  year.  By  having 
these  lists  early,  CRCO  can  better  plan  to 
get  the  needed  materials. 


Uli!sliolm-/iuJer'  Co.jne. 


CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Ogrden,  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co..  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Supply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


HEINZ  IN  WAR  WORK 

I’loduction  of  airplane  parts  from 
ph'  tic  bonded  plywood  soon  will  be  added 
to  he  vital  wartime  work  of  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co;  ipany,  it  was  announced  June  22  by 
H  r.  Heinz,  II,  president. 

locause  our  company  believes  that 
ha  .jning  victory  is  the  first  job  of  all 
in  try,  we  long  ago  offered  to  the  Gov- 
ei;  lent  the  adaptable  facilities  of  our 
fat  'lies  extending  from  coast  to  coast,” 
M  Heinz  said,  “for  in  addition  to  pro- 
di  !!g  considerable  quantities  of  spe- 
ci  '  prepared  rations  for  the  United 
N  ms’  armed  forces  and  the  57  Varie- 
ti  for  civilian  consumption,  we  wished 
t('  lake  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
cn  iry’s  military  effort. 

thorough  study  of  our  factories 
I'c  tied  that  some  of  their  equipment 
adaptable  immediately  to  specialized 
W'  -  — particularly  the  manufacture  of 
pi.'  ood  aircraft  parts.  Specific  details 


of  the  project  cannot,  of  course,  be  dis¬ 
closed  because  they  are  military  secrets, 
but  large-scale  production  soon  will  be 
realized.  One  of  the  company’s  machine 
shops  already  is  operating  nearly  100  per 
cent  on  sub-contracts  to  assist  in  the 
output  of  war  materials.” 

GEORGIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
FORMED 

A  meeting  of  Georgia  canners  was 
held  in  Macon  on  June  16  when  it  was 
agreed  to  expand  the  membership  of  the 
Associated  Pimiento  Canners  to  include 
all  Georgia  canners  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  sea  foods,  and  to  change  the  name 
of  the  organization  to  the  Georgia  Can¬ 
ners  Association.  Officers  elected  were: 
W.  Ennis  Parker,  Pomona  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  President;  Tom  Barrow,  Georgia 
Canning  Company,  Vice-President-Vege- 
tables;  P.  H.  Ploeger,  Atlantic  Sea  Food 
Packers,  Vice-President-Sea  Foods;  J. 


Logan  Bloodworth,  Cherokee  Products 
Company,  Vice-President-Fruits;  and 
Wallace  W  Scoville,  Continental  Packing 
Company,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

ARMY  OFFICERS  VISIT  DEERFIELD 
PLANT 

A  delegation  of  15  Army  Officers  made 
an  inspection  tour  of  the  big  quick- 
freezing  plant  of  Deerfield  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  at  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  last 
week,  where  they  saw  how  a  number  of 
the  frozen  foods  used  by  the  Army  were 
grown  and  handled  in  the  process.  The 
officers  were  from  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Maryland,  where  the  Army 
operates  one  of  its  three  cooks  and 
bakers  schools,  training  men  for  future 
service  as  Mess  Officers  at  various  army 
posts.  It  is  planned  to  have  these 
trainees  visit  the  Deerfield  plant  as  a 
part  of  their  course. 
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BROKER  vs.  SALESMEN 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


VARIETY  is  the  spice  of  life”  or  so  it’s  said,  so 
let’s  look  at  another  side  of  an  argument 
advanced  by  a  worthy,  well-posted  correspond¬ 
ent  in  The  Canning  Trade  for  June  15th,  1942,  quot¬ 
ing  from  a  well  known  book.  “Illinois”  says  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  an  article  running  for  a  long  time  in 
weekly  installments,  “The  distinction  between  the 
directly  employed  salesman  and  the  food  broker  be¬ 
comes  a  wide  difference  in  the  consideration  of  the 
comparative  expense  of  the  two  methods.  In  all  the 
foregoing,  it  has  been  impressed  that  the  food  broker 
is  paid  compensation  for  the  sales  service  which  he 
renders  only  when  he  makes  a  sale,  and  usually  after 
the  delivery  has  been  completed  and  the  goods  paid  for. 
Furthermore,  the  broker  receives  a  definitely  pre¬ 
determined  and  agreed  per  cent,  commission  or  broker¬ 
age.  Therefore,  the  principals  who  sell  through  food 
brokers  know  before  they  start  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions,  exactly  what  per  cent  of  their  gross  revenue, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  some  items,  how  many  rents  per 
case  or  bag.  For  example,  if  the  commission  is  2V2 
per  cent  the  manufacturer  knows  that  out  of  each 
$1,000.00  he  receives,  only  and  exactly  $25.00  shall  be 
charged  off  to  brokerage  selling  expense.” 

Before  making  a  single  comment,  let  me  make  it 
clear  again  that  I  am  proud  to  number  among  some  of 
my  best  friends  a  number  of  brokers  who  are  top- 
notchers  in  their  profession.  Let  me  make  it  doubly 
clear  that  in  times  such  as  these  through  which  we 
are  now  passing  many  a  manufacturer  and  canner  will 
be  sorely  tempted  to  discharge  any  remaining  members 
of  his  sales  force  and  hire  instead,  food  brokers  or 
representatives  on  commission.  Probably  the  present 
standing  of  many  canners  among  the  large  number 
today  has  been  considerably  enhanced  through  the  wise 
advice  and  counsel  of  brokers  who  knew  their  markets 
and  their  business,  as  indeed,  do  all  of  them. 

No  one  has  finally  settled,  however,  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  Niagara  Falls  made  any  sound  when 
none  were  present  to  hear  the  thunder  of  the  mighty 
mass  of  water  passing  over  the  falls,  or  which  came 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg.  In  the  same  breath  you 
must  admit  that  few  will  ever  concede  that  it  should 
not  be  claimed  that  no  one  can  safely  assume  that 
canners  employing  brokers  might  not  have  been  much 
better  off  had  they  been  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
having  been  able  to  hire,  direct  and  profit  from  the 
efforts  of  their  own  salesmen  instead.  Every  day 
manufacturers  are  dispensing  with  the  services  of 
brokers  and  depending  on  their  skeleton  sales  force 
for  the  direct  distribution  of  their  products.  Later, 
when  the  tide  of  war  has  definitely  turned  in  favor  of 
the  United  Nations,  will,  in  their  opinion,  be  time 
enough  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  paying  brokerage 
for  a  closer  coverage  of  a  particular  market  under  the 
close  supervision  of  a  salesman  well  versed  in  company 
policy,  history  and  practices. 


It’s  very  true  that  a  canner  knows  that  if  he  pays 
a  commission  of  2V2  per  cent  on  $1,000.00  sales  that 
he  will  forward  a  check  for  $25.00,  but  he  can  not 
know  for  certain  that  his  best  interests  have  been 
served  in  the  transaction.  Too  many  brokers  represent 
tco  many  canners  for  any  to  get  preferred  attention 
at  any  time.  When  the  chips  are  down,  buyers  hungry 
for  goods,  brokers  do  splendidly  but  when  a  glut  hits 
the  markets,  when  buyers  are  apathetic  to  the  best 
offerings  of  all,  then  is  when  a  direct  factory  repre¬ 
sentative  pays  his  way  and  then  some !  Offers  and  bids 
are  the  best  friends  of  all  brokers,  even  when  goods 
are  sold  at  ruinously  low  prices  in  comparison  to  cost 
to  manufacture.  Even  then  the  broker  gets  his  2V2 
per  cent,  the  seller  has  only  the  satisfaction  of  deposit¬ 
ing  a  sum  of  money  in  his  bank  where  probably 
demands  on  the  balance  are  all  too  exacting.  A  direct 
representative  does  not  have  to  be  all  tn.ngs  to  all 
people,  he  does  not  serve  several  masters  but  if 
properly  trained  and  posted  he  is  truly  his  employer’s 
representative.  As  such  he  can  put  over  a  story,  make 
a  sale,  make  a  profit  where  a  broker  would  have  to 
stand  somewhat  in  aw’e  of  the  buyer,  or  of  some 
principal  having  a  competitive  account. 

Defenders  of  the  brokerage  principle  of  selling  goods 
will  at  once  exclaim:  “The  best  brokers  work  on  an 
exclusive,  non-competitive  basis.”  This  is  true  enough 
but  in  a  large  brokerage  office  you  will  usually  find 
some  account  that  is  hollering  for  attention  and  more 
attention.  Among  every  group  of  accounts  in  a  broker¬ 
age  otfice,  none  of  which  should  conflict  with  another, 
you  will  always  find  some  one  that  demands  a  lot  of 
service  for  the  per  cent  paid  on  sales.  You  may  have 
a  simple  problem  on  which  you  would  like  to  have  your 
broker  concentrate  for  a  few  days,  and  when  you  put 
the  matter  to  him  you  learn  he  is  busy  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  week  securing  some  much  needed  dis¬ 
tribution  on  one  of  the  so-called  “noisy”  accounts 
handled  by  his  office. 

Some  brokers  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  but  I  will 
never  concede  that  canners  employ  them  because  1  heir 
method  of  doing  business  is  the  best  or  the  che?oest 
for  the  canner.  You  may  sense  the  real  reason  for 
the  broker  in  the  distribution  of  canned  foods  ^  hen 
you  read,  “From  now  on  canners  will  be  busy  n.ght 
and  day,  getting  crops  in  cans.”  The  canner  is  e;  sen- 
tially  a  production  man,  he  may  be  trained  in  soil 
culture  or  bacteriology,  but  when  the  machinery  s  irts 
he  is  all  wrapped  up  in  production  and  nothing  else 
matters.  Importunities  of  brokers  fall  on  deaf  ars 
until  this  crop  and  that  is  off  the  fields  and  ii*  the 
cans.  The  sun  continues  to  rise  and  set  each  tw^  ity* 
four  hours  but  not  for  the  canner  getting  in  the  p  ick! 
Competitors  may  change  prices  B.H.  (before  Hei  Jer- 
son)  but  nothing  matters  but  the  yield  per  aci  or 
what  have  you. 
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Super  market  and  nation-wide  chain  organizations 
do  have  or  did  have  brokerage  offices  but  the  best  of 
them  for  years  have  had  their  own  corps  of  buyers  or 
fie  ld  men  constantly  in  the  field,  checking  on  crop  and 
pack  progress.  Brokerages  may  have  been  paid  by 
ca  liners  selling  them  large  blocks  of  goods  but  the 
purchases  were  made  by  trained  buyers  and  all 
brokerage  might  as  well  have  been  eliminated  except 
as  the  brokerage  fraternity  demanded  it.  If  the  broker¬ 
age  system  of  selling  was  one  of  the  best  methods, 
chains  would  not  have  fought  against  it  for  years.  As 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  admit  what’s  good  or  bad  for 
the  buyer  is  equally  good  or  bad  for  the  seller. 

A  few  principals  here  and  there  are  interested  in 
getting  a  true  picture  of  conditions  in  a  market.  They 
are  willing  to  do  constructive  merchandising  but  want 
some  reasonable,  tangible  basis  on  which  to  work. 
The  broker,  if  successful  in  his  market,  is  in  such  a 
position  because  he  knows  that  market  in  and  out, 
backwards  and  frontwards.  This  is  fine  as  far  as  it 
goes  but  such  a  position  in  any  market  proves  an 
unfamiliarity  with  others.  Only  a  composite  picture 
is  safe  when  building  a  campaign  for  the  increase  of 
consumer  good  will  or  dealer  cooperation.  The  broker’s 
field  of  sales  vision  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  con¬ 
fines  of  his  own  market;  he  has  no  broad  experience 
on  which  to  base  recommendations. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  writer,  the  question 
as  to  which  is  more  valuable,  the  broker  or  the  direct 
salesman  or  representative,  will  probably  go  on  and 
on  like  the  little  brook.  However,  there  should  be  a 
ground  on  which  both  might  meet  and  prosper.  That’s 
the  middle  ground  of  brokerage  employment  under  the 
competent  supervision  of  an  employee  of  the  factory 
or  the  owner.  The  payment  of  brokerage  is  a  luxury 
that  can  be  well  afforded  by  the  average  canner  in  view 
of  the  extra  sales  and  prestige  he  will  obtain  by  the 
use  of  brokers,  but  it  should  not  be  accepted  as  the 
one  and  sole  solution  to  better  selling  at  less  expense. 

One  of  the  best  financed  canners  in  the  United  States 
today  is  one  employing  brokers  exclusively  as  direct 
representatives,  but  this  organization  is  also  blest 
with  an  executive  head  who  is  a  salesman  trained  to 
selling  the  hard  way.  He  came  up  in  the  sales  ranks 
when  they  caught  you  young,  treated  you  rough  and 
told  you  nothing.  You  learned  or  not  for  yourself. 
And  with  mighty  little  encouragement.  I  doubt  very 
mr  h  if  this  man  today  would  depend  on  brokers  for 
the  disposal  of  his  pack  if  he  did  not  know  all  the 
an  vers.  And  incidentally,  no  matter  how  pressing 
the  pack,  when  sales  matters  require  his  absence  from 
hi."  ilants  and  office,  he  is  on  his  way  by  train  or  plane, 
dO'  g  personally  what  can  best  be  done  by  only  the 
me  agement  or  its  direct  representative:  that  is  the 
sel  ng  of  the  pack  at  a  profit. 

okers  are  splendid  fellows.  They  do  a  grand  job 
as  whole,  but  let’s  supervise  and  assist  them  so  that 
th  may  do  a  better  one.  Let’s  know  more  in  person, 
an  through  our  direct  factory  salesmen  about  our 
sa  problems  instead  of  feeling  that  we  are  well 
en  gh  off  if  we  can  figure  at  the  start  of  the  packing 
sei  jn  what  our  sales  expense  will  be  per  case  or  bag. 
W.  I  surely  get  more  out  of  our  sales  if  we  put  more 
of  .ir  selves  into  them !  And  profits  will  improve,  too ! 


To  Help  Maintain  Vital  Victory  Production  for 

FREEDOM’S  FIGHTINO  FORCES 
and  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 


The  most  important  customer  of  all  American  industry  right 
now  is  the  United  States  government  and  its  allies.  But  we 
haven't  forgotten  the  Canning  Industry,  whose  food  production 
is  equally  essential  for  winning  the  war.  You  can  help  us 
meet  your  requirements,  by  anticipating  your  needs.  Plan  your 
1943  machinery  program  now,  and  place  your  orders  right 
away — for  delivery  early  next  year. 


BEAX 


Important  improvements  have  increased  the  capacity,  efficiency 
and  operating  speed,  providing  performance  unsurpassed  by 
any  similar  equipment.  Snips  900  to  1800  lbs.  per  hour.  Labor 
problem  simplified.  One  operator  feeds  several  machines. 
Number  of  pickers  required  is  reduced  about  50%. 


MAIL  COUPON  for  General  Catalog,  Modern  Canning  Machinery 
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FULL  DATA  ON  CANNED  FOODS 


of  vital  importance  to  every  canner,  canned  foods  buyer  and  broker,  compiled 
into  one  handy  little  booklet,  ever  ready  for  quick  reference,  in 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

ALMANAC  1942 

Since  1916  —  The  Industry's  Reference  Manual 

Needed  more  than  ever  in  our  fight  for  victory  for  reference  to 
statistics,  food  laws,  labeling  reguirements,  packs  and  can  sizes 
permitted,  box  specifications,  and  especially  U.  S.  Grades  for  the 
checking  of  guality  to  meet  Uncle  Sam's  strict  demand  for  guality 
foods  for  the  feeding  of  his  men.  For  some  idea  of  the  data  con¬ 
tained  note  the 


GENERAL 

INDEX 

Associations  of  the  industry 

6 

Standards  of  Identity,  Quality,  Fill 

36 

Box  Specifications 

226 

Pack  Statistics 

172 

Can  Sizes 

156 

Packs  Permitted,  Tin  Order  M  81 

221 

Crop  Statistics 

157 

Pack  Reservations,  Government 

Food  Laws  &  Regulations 

14 

M  86a  . 

224 

Grades,  U.  S.  (for  determining 

Price  Statistics  .... 

163 

quality) 

79 

Where  to  Buy,  Classified  Directory 

235 

Labeling  Requirements 

136 

Detailed  Index 

241 

244  pages.  Size  6x9.  Price  $1.00  per  copy,  cash  with  order.  (One  copy  of  the 
ALMANAC  free  to  each  subscriber  to  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  @  $3.00  per  year) 

A  SHORTAGE  LOOMS 

Orders  for  the  new  issue  of  the  Almanac  are  exceeding  all  expectations  so  that 
an  early  sell-out  seems  certain.  Any  one  desiring  extra  copies  are  urged  to 
get  their  orders  in  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


Compiled  and  published  annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  St.  MARYLAND 

NOTE;  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  STANDING  ORDERS  — All  subsciibeis  receive- 
ed  their  free  copy  of  the  1942  Almanac  with  the  May  25  issue  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE  mailed 
together  in  a  special  envelope.  On  that  same  date  all  standing  orders  were  filled. 
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HE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Buyers  Must  Understand  the  Canner’s  Posi¬ 
tion — Government  to  Take  Larger  Lots — 
War  Tempo  Sizzling — New  Committee  to 
Solve  Sales  Tangles — All  Out  for  War. 

OUTLOOK  —  You  must  get  the 
right  outlook  on  the  canned  foods 
market  as  it  exists  today.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  brokers  want  to  see 
plenty  of  selling,  and,  as  we  have 
before  pointed  out,  the  buyers  want 
to  cover  or  rather  replenish  their 
depleted  stocks,  and  particularly 
want  to  engage  sufficient  canned 
foods  for  their  private  labels.  But 
it  is  our  job,  and  your  interest,  to 
view  the  situation  from  the  can¬ 
ner’s  point  of  view,  and  that,  in  a 
few  words,  is  when  and  how  much 
of  their  packs  may  they  sell  with¬ 
out  disrupting  the  Government  war 
plans,  for  that  consideration  must 
come  first  and  far  ahead  of  all 
others.  That  is  merely  saying  that 
the  consumer  must  take  a  back 
seat  until  our  war  needs  are  cov¬ 
ered,  and  as  there  is  nothing  more 
important  than  the  canned  food 
supplies,  both  to  the  war  and  to 
the  populace,  the  canner  very 
rightly  is  cautious,  and  he  intends 
to  wait. 

They  have  about  figured  out 
their  costs,  and  could  put  prices  on 
their  1942  packs  without  much 
risk — if  things  would  stay  put — 
br-t  just  as  they  reach  that  point 
word  comes  from  the  Government 
that  the  amount  of  goods  to  be  set 
for  the  Government  is  to  be 
ii  reased  over  the  earlier  figures. 
Ji  t  what  goods,  and  how  much 
e’  lently  has  struck  a  snag,  or  at 
k  t  the  answer  has  been  held  up, 
tl  ugh  it  was  promised  the  first  of 
tl  week.  These  things  seem  to 
h  e  the  fatal  habit  of  breaking 
0  at  the  very  end  of  the  week, 
a  r  our  last  forms  have  gone  to 
P  >s — or  the  issue  possibly  been 
r  led — but  not  deliberately  or  “on 
P  )ose.”  Take  the  job  of  trying 
tl  ecide  such  things  definitely  and 
f'  all  time,  and  what  would  you 
h  e  done  in  face  of  the  rapidly 
di  doping  war  picture  of  the  past 
te  days?  About  everyone  knew 


they  would  have  to  increase  these 
early  “takes,”  but  it  now  looks  as 
if  such  advances  will  be  far  greater 
than  any  of  us  ever  thought;  be¬ 
cause  war  action  has  stepped  up 
tremendously,  and  will  get  hotter 
as  each  day  passes.  We’re  really  in 
the  war  now,  as  shells  dropping  on 
our  sacred  soil  indicate,  and  as  the 
impudence  of  submarines,  rising 
within  sight  of  Atlantic  beaches, 
and  (presumably)  thumbing  their 
noses  at  the  seaside  audiences,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  sink  ships,  kill  our  sailors 
and  ruin  good  cargoes  before  our 
very  eyes.  That  ought  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  and  taken  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  consideration,  when  you  may 
feel  aggrieved  at  not  getting  the 
goods,  to  sell  again,  as  you  would 
like. 

Yet  some  new  prices  are  creep¬ 
ing  out,  and  more  will  gradually 
follow,  but  until  our  fighting  boys 
are  well  cared  for,  canners  will  not 
sell,  and  buyers  can  wait. 

EVENTS — A  National  Food  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  has  just  been 
appointed  “to  work  with  OPA  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  and  ad¬ 
justments  under  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulations.”  That  an¬ 
nouncement  came  June  25th  and 
the  first  meeting  was  scheduled  to 
assemble  June  26th  in  Washington. 
Quick  work ! 

You  have  details  of  this  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  as  indeed  you 
have  a  multitude  of  announcements 
and  rulings,  for  as  all  now  know. 
The  Canning  Trade  is  devoting 
all  its  energies  towards  keeping  the 
industry  informed  up  to  the  minute 
on  what  may  be  called  war  matters. 
There  is  nothing  of  any  real  con¬ 
sequence  otherwise.  If  that  shocks 
any  who  want  to  continue  business 
as  usual  (in  the  spirit  of  “to  hell 
with  the  war  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment”)  we  hope  it  knocks  their 
teeth  down  their  throats  and  chokes 
them.  There  is  no  room  in  this 
country  for  their  kind,  facing  the 
frightful  dangers  we  are  facing. 
First  we  must  arm  and  provide 
those  boys  who  are  fighting  to  pro¬ 
tect  us,  then  what  is  left  over,  we 


may  rest  perfectly  sure,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  see  is  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed.  As  producers  you  can 
add  to  that  supply,  and  you  ought 
to  add  every  possible  can  of  good 
food,  as  a  patriotic  duty,  no  matter 
what  your  idea  about  the  war 
may  be. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  we  told 
you  that  if  you  would  pack  every 
can  as  a  well  worthwhile  product 
you  could  sell  at  a  profit  upwards 
of  25  million  cases  of  each  of  the 
staples  in  canned  foods.  You’ve 
packed  them  that  way,  and  now 
you  have  the  evidence  before  you. 
For  instance:  June  1st  there  were 
but  359,746  cases  of  canned  peas 
left,  having  shipped  (not  just  sold 
but  shipped)  30,187,981  cases  since 
the  previous  pea  canning  season, 
in  one  year !  And  the  other  staples, 
and  most  of  the  other  items,  all 
show  the  same  huge  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  And  they  ask  canners  to 
sell  their  goods  at  or  below  cost! 
And  we  don’t  mean  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  we  mean  the  buyers.  The 
Government  wants  you  to  make  a 
fair  profit;  yes,  we  mean  just  that. 

Now  the  Government  is  asking 
for  bids  upon  840,000  cases  of  10s, 
solid  pack  (pie)  apricots  at  $8.00 
per  dozen,  on  condition  that  they 
pay  the  growers  $70.00  per  ton  for 
the  fruit.  These  bids  are  to  be  in 
by  July  2nd,  and  the  awards  will 
be  made  July  7th. 

GOOD  ADVICE — President  F.  Olney 
Brown  of  the  National  Pickle  Pack¬ 
ers  Association,  in  addressing  the 
mid-year  meeting  on  June  24th, 
gave  this  wise  piece  of  advice — and 
it  applies  as  well  to  canners: 

“In  the  meantime,  it  is  more 
necessary  than  ever  to  prac¬ 
tice  what  your  Directors  have 
repeatedly  urged,  namely 
using  your  cost  accountant  to 
the  utmost,  reducing  inefficient 
operations,  standardizing  your 
packs  and  line,  cutting  out  the 
loss  leaders,  the  thinly  cov¬ 
ered  markets  where  selling 
expense  is  higher,  and  prac¬ 
ticing  all  those  things  which 
help  reduce  cost  of  operation. 
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You  are  not  going  to  have 
your  normal  gross  margin  and 
simply  cannot  afford  to  be 
careless.” 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Rumor  of  Increased  Take  of  All  Canned 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  by  Government — 
Buyers  Cautions— Some  Pea  Prices — More 
Tomato  Prices — Beans  Sell  in  Volume — As¬ 
paragus  Adjusting — Wisconsin  Quotes  Beets 
— Volume  Lacking  in  Fruits — Canned  Fish 
at  Standstill. 

By  ‘‘New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  June  26,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — While  more  can- 
ners  are  coming  through  with 
prices  for  1942  pack  canned  foods, 
trading  activity  is  still  somewhat 
restricted  by  continued  uncertain¬ 
ties  in  the  supply  and  price  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  new  season.  Latest 
factor,  and  one  on  which  full  details 
are  not  clear,  is  reported  plan  of 
Government  to  increase  its  reserva¬ 
tions  of  all  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  this  season.  Extent  of  ad¬ 
ditional  requirements  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  constitute  important  market 
factor,  insofar  as  the  civilian  trade 
is  concerned.  Chief  market  interest 
this  week  was  centering  in  new 
pack  peas,  although  Southern  vege¬ 
tables  were  also  coming  in  for  more 
attention. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Continued  cauti¬ 
ous  buying  by  the  distributing 
trade  is  looked  for  on  the  general 
line,  although  jobber  coverage  for 
private  label  lines  is  expected  to 
go  forward  in  good  volume.  Further 
clarification  of  the  ceiling  situation 
is  awaited  by  the  trade,  which  is 
showing  uneasiness  with  respect  to 
conflicting  reports  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  operation  of  the  ceiling  for¬ 
mula  on  this  season’s  packs. 

PEAS — With  Wisconsin  canners 
quoting  new  packs,  interest  is 
sharpening  on  this  line,  with  job¬ 
bers  waiting  until  a  representative 
assortment  of  packers’  lists  is 
available  before  operating,  due  to 
variations  in  ceiling  levels  of  indi¬ 
vidual  canners.  Representative  of 
the  market  is  the  following  list,  all 
for  No.  2  tins:  Sweets,  fancy  2- 
sieve,  $1.65;  3-sieve,  $1.50;  4- 


sieve,  $1.^7i/2 ;  5-sieve,  $1.25 ;  6- 
sieve,  $1.25;  ungraded,  $1,371/2; 
extra  standards,  1-sieve,  $1.50;  2- 
sieve,  $1.44;  3-sieve,  $1,321/2;  4- 
sieve,  $1.25;  5-sieve,  $1.20;  un¬ 
graded,  $1,271/2;  standard  4-sieve, 
$1.15 ;  5-sieve,  $1.12 ;  6-sieve,  $1.12 ; 
Alaskas,  fancy  1-sieve,  $1.65;  2- 
sieve,  $1.57 ;  3-sieve,  $1.37 ;  extra 
standards  1-sieve,  $1.421/0 ;  2-sieve, 
$1.35;  3-sieve,  $1.20;  4-sieve, 
$1.121/0 ;  standards,  2-sieve, 
$1,221/0;  3-sieve,  $1.15;  4-sieve, 
$1.10,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  The 
Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co. 
during  the  week  announced  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  its  featured  brand 
and  New  York  State  packers  were 
also  out  with  opening  prices.  South¬ 
ern  canners  were  quoting  new  pack 
peas  at  $1.10  minimum  for  stand¬ 
ard  early  Junes,  with  the  market 
looking  stronger  as  a  result  of  un¬ 
favorable  weather  in  some  packing 
areas. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  stan¬ 
dards  in  the  South  was  looking  a 
little  better  this  week,  due  to  the 
closely  sold-up  position  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Asking  prices  ranged  $1.00  to 
$1.05  for  standard  2s,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
neries.  New  York  State  canners 
this  week  were  quoting  new  pack 
tomatoes  on  the  basis  of  $1.40  for 
fancy  2s,  $1.78  for  fancy  21/2S,  and 
$6.26  for  fancy  10s.  Canners  were 
not  offering  extra  standards  in  any 
volume,  and  it  was  indicated  that 
the  bulk  of  the  production  on  this 
grade  will  go  to  the  Government. 
No  change  was  reported  on  mid- 
western  tomatoes  during  the  week. 

BEANS  —  New  pack  southern 
stringless  beans,  round  pods,  are 
reported  to  have  sold  in  good  vol¬ 
ume  during  the  week  at  95  cents 
for  standards,  f.  o.  b.  canneries, 
although  some  packers  continue  to 
hold  the  market  at  $1.00. 

ASPARAGUS — Canners  have  ad¬ 
justed  their  opening  prices  on  as¬ 
paragus  but  trading  continues  lim¬ 
ited,  due  to  the  fact  that  permis¬ 
sible  ceilings  in  the  case  of  most 
distributors  offer  little  in  the  way 
of  a  profit  margin  in  handling  the 
new  pack.  Too,  the  delivery  situ¬ 
ation  is  clouded  by  the  fact  that 
canners  have  made  it  emphatic  that 
civilian  business  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  only  after  Government  reser¬ 


vations  from  the  new  pack  hav- 
been  met. 

NEW  BEETS  QUOTED — ^Wisconsin 
canners  came  through  this  week 
with  opening  prices  on  beets,  quot¬ 
ing  No.  2  cut  beets  at  80  cents, 
sliced  and  diced  at  82i/>  cents,  with 
2V2S  cut  871/2  cents  and  sliced  at 
95  cents.  On  No  10s,  the  market 
is  quoted  at  $3.25  for  cut  beets, 
$3.50  for  diced,  and  $3.75  for  the 
sliced,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  for 
August-September  shipment. 

CANNED  CITRUS — The  market  is 
shaping  up  stronger  in  the  South. 
Florida  fancy  grapefruit  segments 
were  quoted  this  week  at  $1.20  to 
$1.25  for  2s,  with  the  46-ounce  size 
at  $2.50  and  5s  at  $2.85.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  grapefruit  juice  rules  firm 
at  921/0  cents  for  unsweetened  2s 
and  95  cents  for  sweetened,  with 
blended  juice  ranging  95  cents  to 
$1.00. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — A  little  pick¬ 
up  business  is  reported  on  peaches, 
’cots,  fruit  cocktail  and  Bartlett 
pears,  but  volume  trading  is  lack¬ 
ing.  Jobbers  have  been  buying  small 
clean-up  lots  from  canners  where 
the  fruit  has  been  obtainable  at 
levels  fitting  in  with  distributors’ 
ceilings.  Too,  the  belief  that  new 
pack  will  be  higher  than  the  quo¬ 
tations  at  which  some  odd  lots  of 
fruits  have  been  offered  out  lately 
has  been  a  factor  in  stimulating 
buying  interest.  The  trade  is 
awaiting  specific  advices  from  the 
Coast  as  to  the  price  results  from 
application  of  the  pricing  formula 
to  the  new  packs. 

CANNED  FISH — Salmon  trading 
is  virtually  at  a  standstill,  with  t  le 
trade  still  concerned  over  the  pcs- 
sibility  that  the  spreading  host  li- 
ties  in  the  Alaskan  area  may  sha'  > 
ly  curtail,  or  eliminate  entirely,  tl  .'s 
season’s  pack  of  Alaska  salmon  .  . 
Small  offerings  of  tuna  have  be  n 
reported  from  the  coast,  with  ^  e 
market  strong,  canners  holdi  g 
lightmeat  halves  at  $12.50  and  s 
at  $25.00,  f.  0.  b.  canneries  . 
Trading  in  shrimp  continues  d.  1, 
with  prices  holding  unchanged  .  . 

The  trade  is  looking  for  sardir  s, 
but  pending  the  release  of  comm  !*- 
cial  quantities  by  canners,  the  m;  r- 
ket  holds  at  a  standstill. 
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R.  C.  WILLIAMS  REPORTS — R.  C. 
illiams  &  Co.  this  week  reported 
f  .r  the  fiscal  year  ended  April  30 
ij  t  income  of  $306,929,  after  taxes 
0‘  $488,813  (exclusive  of  alcoholic 
l..-verage  taxes).  This  compares 
with  earnings  of  $157,823  during 
tlie  previous  fiscal  year.  The  net 
sales  for  the  year  were  reported 
ai  $17,832,692,  as  compared  with 
$13,527,268  during  the  previous 
year,  the  increase  being  attributed 
to  an  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  Government  business,  and 
increase  in  values. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Chi  Food  Products  Club  Discussions — Peas 
Bought  at  the  New  Prices — Pea  Crops  Not 
Doing  Well — Corn  Acreage  Shorter  Than 
Hoped  for — Future  Tomatoes  at  95c  Not 
Crabbed  Up — Beans  Active — Better  Cherry 
Prospects — Government  Taking  the  Berries 
— Ceiling  Prices  on  Peaches  Will  Be  Im¬ 
portant — Some  Fish  Prices — The  Food 
Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  June  26,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY  —  The 
U.  S.  A.  is  in  the  war  now  with 
both  feet,  along  with  twenty-six 
other  Nations,  including  mighty 
Russia.  Remember,  that  Britain 
was  close  to  a  knockout  in  1940. 
She  has  her  second  wind  now  and 
is  dealing  the  Nazis  the  type  of 
aerial  blitz  that  makes  the  air  raids 
of  1940  seem  puny  by  comparison, 
but  much  bitter  fighting  lies  ahead 
foi  the  United  Nations.  We  must 
noi.  in  this  country,  become  over- 
co-Tident.  We  must  still  be — All 
Oui  for  Victory ! 

■ENERAL  CHATTER — Thursday  of 
lav  week,  the  Chicago  Food  Prod- 
U(  s  Club  held  its  annual  field  day. 
A  usual  it  was  well  attended  by 
sa.  s  representatives,  buyers,  and 
ai  inusual  number  of  principals. 
I)  ing  the  afternoon,  w'hile  others 
W'  e  busy  playing  golf  and  other 
Cl  oor  sports,  a  group  gathered 
ii.  he  clubhouse  and  in  the  course 
ci  n  hour’s  conversation,  covered 
rn  y  subjects,  chief  among  which 

W'  3 : 

ill  conventions  be  done  away 
w  1  for  the  duration?  It  was 


agreed  that  all  non-essential  con¬ 
ventions,  meetings  and  the  like  of 
that,  would  be  tabooed. 

Many  new  products  are  now  be¬ 
ing  introduced  in  the  market  and 
many  more  will  be  born  during 
these  trying  times.  Keep  your 
sharp  eye  open,  admonished  an  Old 
Timer,  because  out  of  all  the 
“smear”  some  top  ranking  leaders 
of  tomorrow  will  come. 

The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.  in 
propagandizing  its  sales  and  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  last  year  in  news¬ 
papers  in  which  it  advertises,  mis¬ 
led  the  public  as  to  its  true  earn¬ 
ings.  Its  increase  in  sales  over 

1941  was  approximately  the  same 
as  all  grocery  chains  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Census.  A.  &  P. 
seemed  to  throw  bouquets  at  them¬ 
selves  because  of  this  increase.  It’s 
strange  how  the  people  like  to  be 
fooled  —  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  group. 

It  was  the  general  thought  that 
N ARGUS  made  a  tactical  error  in 
endorsing  such  a  .strong  resolution 
attacking  the  price  control  act,  and 
Leon  Henderson. 

GENERAL  MARKET — There  were  a 
few  new  developments  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  past  week.  The  naming  of 

1942  pea  prices  by  the  leading  can- 
ners  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
was  the  outstanding  feature.  The 
trade  purchased  more  freely  than 
in  the  past.  As  a  rule,  Chicago 
does  not  look  to  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  basis  of  supply  for 
peas.  That  is  but  natural  with 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  at  its  back¬ 
door.  Asparagus  quotations  also 
were  more  generally  quoted. 

Distributors  ceilings  still  are  a 
stumbling  block.  The  balance  of 
the  line  is  without  change. 

PEAS — This  column  last  week 
said  in  part:  “Reports  from  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  Wisconsin  as  well 
as  Indiana  and  Northern  Illinois, 
all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
1942  total  pack  of  peas  this  year 
throughout  this  section  will  not  be 
as  large  as  1941,  even  with  the  in¬ 
creased  acreage  of  some  30  per 
cent.”  Talk  about  a  scoop,  that 
was  information  ahead  of  any 
other  trade  medium.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  conditions  have  not  im¬ 
proved  since  filing  that  report  a 
week  ago.  Rain — ^too  much  rain — 


is  the  cause.  You  cannot  plant 
pea  seed,  nor  can  you  produce  any¬ 
where  near  a  normal  crop  when  it 
rains  “bucketfulls”  every  day  for  a 
period  of  some  twenty  or  more 
days. 

Some  confusion  in  price  ceiling 
rulings  has  prevented  a  number 
of  canners  in  naming  their  open¬ 
ing  prices.  A  meeting  was  sched¬ 
uled  in  Milwaukee  last  Friday  but 
OPA  called  it  off  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  just  as  soon 
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as  these  “wrinkles”  are  ironed  out, 
prices  will  be  generally  named, 
with  No.  2  standard  Early  June 
peas  and  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas 
quoted  at  $1.10,  factory. 

CORN  —  The  increase  in  corn 
plantings  will  not  be  as  large  as 
some  had  hoped  for.  Last  report 
shows  the  increase  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  12  per  cent  over  that  of  last 
year.  Meanwhile,  corn  prices  on 
1942  packing  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  In  spots — the  situa¬ 
tion  is  tight  as  little  spot  corn  is 
available  in  first  hands. 

TOMATOES  —  Planting  in  some 
sections  has  been  delayed  but  as  a 
whole,  progress  is  reported  satis¬ 
factory.  No.  2  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes  were  quoted  at  95c  fac¬ 
tory  for  shipment  when  packed. 
It  is  said  that  but  little  business 
was  recorded  as  buyers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  wait  and  see  what  others 
do. 

Spot  tomatoes  are  closely  held 
and  quoted  at;  No.  2  standard  In¬ 
diana  tomatoes  $1.15  factory.  No. 
2V-J  standard  Indiana  tomatoes 
$1.35  factory. 

GREEN  BEANS — A  fairly  active 
market  has  ruled.  The  Ozarks 
have  been  supplying  some  nice 
standards,  both  in  No.  2  and  No. 
10  tins  at  prices  previously  out¬ 
lined  in  this  column.  One  Louisiana 
canner  sold  at  low  prices  and  the 
story  goes  that  his  ceiling  forced 
him  to  do  so. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES — Crop  outlook 
is  promising  and  production  both 
in  New  York  and  Michigan  will 
doubtless  be  considerably  above 
1941.  Meanwhile,  some  resales  of 
No.  10  red  sour  pitted  cherries 
have  been  made  at  $8.50  to  $8.75 
shipping  point. 

BERRIES — "vVith  the  Government 
having  gone  on  record  that  it  will 
purchase  75  per  cent  of  the  No.  10 


tin  blueberry  pack  this  year,  some 
seem  to  think  that  many  civilians 
will  be  forced  to  give  up  eating 
blueberry  pie  the  coming  year.  In 
addition,  the  Government  has  sig¬ 
nified  its  intention  of  purchasing 
some  500,000  dozen  of  No.  10  black¬ 
berries  and  that  is  going  to  make 
blackberries  a  mighty  scarce  item 
for  the  regular  jobbing  and  retail 
trade. 

No.  10  gooseberries  were  quoted 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  at 
$6.50  Coast. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — Everyone 
is  awaiting  definite  word  as  to  just 
what  formula  will  be  followed  by 
the  apricots,  cherry  and  peach 
canners.  Price  ceilings  on  peaches 
particularly  will  play  an  all  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  marketing  of  cling 
peaches  out  of  the  1942  pack. 

FISH — Fancy  Canadian  lobster 
has  met  with  ready  sale  here  at 
prices  around  $4.00  for  No.  V2  tin 
and  $8.00  for  No.  1  tin.  It  seems 
that  No.  i/t  tins  are  unavailable 
as  canners  are  unable  to  obtain 
that  size  container.  Standard  Light 
Meat  tuna  was  quoted  for  $13.50 
for  No.  Yo  tins  and  $27.00  for  No.  1 
tins,  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  in  salmon. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (see  previous 
issues)  —  “A  salesman  may  go 
along  for  weeks  without  obtaining 
a  single  order.  His  cost  to  the 
manufacturer  goes  on  just  the 
same.  At  no  time  during  the  year 

can  the  seller  know  exactly  what 
it  is  going  to  cost  him  to  make  his 
sales  through  his  own  salesmen. 
Consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
definite  and  heavy  cost  every 
manufacturer  incurs  in  salesman 
training  and  turnover.  That  alone 
is  a  considerable  item. 

“The  best  that  the  manufacturer 
can  do  is  to  base  expectations  on 
previous  experiences.  Certain  sta¬ 
tistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 


the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  indicate  that  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  selling  through  directly 
employed  salesmen  ranges  between 
11  per  cent  and  17 V2  percent,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  commodity.  This 
compares  against  an  overall  aver¬ 
age,  considering  all  commodities 
and  both  percentage  commission  or 
per  package  brokerage  of  some¬ 
what  less  than  2  per  cent  paid  to 
food  brokers  for  their  services.” 
(to  be  continued) 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Conferences  and  Meetings  Replace  Selling 
— Total  Absence  of  Futures — Ceiling  Prices 
on  Asparagus — All  Green  Pack  Increased — 
Some  Pea  Prices — Cherry  Canning  at  High 
Prices  —  Canning  Apricots  —  Salmon  Plans 
May  Have  to  Be  Revised — Scarcity  of  Fish¬ 
ermen  Holds  Down  Sardines — Warehousing 

and  Shipping. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  June  26,  1942. 

MEETINGS  —  While  canners  and 
brokers  find  plenty  to  occupy  their 
time  and  attention  in  group  meet¬ 
ings,  conferences  with  officials 
from  Washington,  and  the  like,  the 
actual  selling  of  canned  foods  is 
largely  at  a  standstill.  Some  of  the 
largest  firms  report  some  recent 
days  to  have  been  the  dullest  in  the 
past  year.  Not  only  do  they  have 
limited  quantities  of  anything  to 
offer,  but  there  is  a  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  business  on  futures.  The 
bringing  out  of  formal  opening 
prices  on  many  items  is  being  de¬ 
layed  until  questions  having  to  do 
with  price  control  and  quantities 
available  for  civilian  trade  are 
settled. 

ASPARAGUS — Rumors  have  be-.n 
making  the  rounds  that  fornal 
opening  prices  on  asparagus  ha' e 
been  named,  but  when  these  a-'e 
trailed  down  it  develops  that  wh  .t 
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WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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I  ave  been  brought  out  are  ceiling 
ra  ices  for  1942  pack,  largely  issued 
m  a  matter  of  record.  Here  is  a 
!:•  imple  list:  No.  1  square  colossal 
\  bite,  $3.58 ;  colossal  green,  $3.31 ; 
r  uimmoth  white,  $3.46;  mammoth 
green,  $3.28;  large  white,  $3.58; 
large  green,  $3.23;  medium  white, 
$3.42 ;  medium  green,  $3.36 ;  small 
white,  $3.20;  small  green,  $2.88; 
large  ungraded,  $3.09,  and  medium 
ungraded,  $3.09.  No.  2  round  is 
listed  at  $2.74  for  colossal  and 
mammoth  natural,  with  large  listed 
at  $2.71,  medium  at  $2.69  and  un¬ 
graded  at  $2.74.  All  green  aspara¬ 
gus  in  the  No.  2  round  size  is  listed 
at  $3.33  for  colossal  and  mammoth, 
$3.23  for  large,  and  $3.12  for 
medium.  The  picnic  size  is  listed, 
but  it  is  realized  that  the  pack  will 
prove  very  light.  The  output  of  all 
green  will  be  large  this  year,  in 
proportion  to  the  total  pack,  largely 
because  of  the  labor  situation. 

PEAS — Prices  on  new  pack  peas 
are  coming  out  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  with  most  canners 
offering  but  a  limited  number  of 
items.  Apparently,  the  Eastern 
trade  is  taking  more  kindly  to  the 
offerings  than  the  Pacific  Coast 
trade,  with  differences  in  retail 
ceilings  given  as  the  reason.  Some 
are  quoting  only  on  the  fancy  grade 
in  No.  2  cans,  the  expectation  being 
that  the  government  will  take  all 
extra  standards.  Prices  are  largely 
as  follows:  1-sieve,  $1.50;  2-sieve, 
$1.40;  3-sieve,  $1.30;  4-sieve, 
$1.25,  and  5-sieve,  $1.15,  with 
mixed  2,  3  and  4-sieve  at  $1.27 1/>. 
Cold  and  rainy  weather  has  de¬ 
layed  the  crop  in  most  districts. 


CHERRIES — The  packing  of  cher¬ 
ries  is  in  full  swing  in  California, 
with  warm  weather  bringing  the 
crop  on  with  a  rush.  Prices  to 
growers  in  the  districts  where  the 
best  fruit  is  produced  are  around 
8V2C  and  9c  a  pound.  This  is  about 
three  cents  a  pound  more  than  has 
been  paid  in  recent  years. 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apri¬ 
cots  is  on  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  will  soon  be  getting 
under  way  in  the  coastal  areas.  The 
valley  pack  will  probably  be  in  cans 
before  prices  are  named.  Buyers 
will  be  unable  to  purchase  some 
items  on  which  a  large  business 
had  been  developed  in  recent  years, 
particularly  the  whole  fruit.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  in  a  dilemma  this  year,  the 
same  as  canners,  their  difficulty 
being  to  decide  whether  to  sell  to 
the  canners  or  dry  their  fruit. 

SALMON — Government  estimates 
of  the  canned  salmon  pack  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  may  be  revised  down¬ 
ward  as  a  result  of  Japanese  hos¬ 
tilities  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
the  visit  of  a  submarine  to  British 
Columbia  and  the  Oregon  coast. 
Plans  for  operating  in  the  Bristol 
Bay  area,  in  Alaska,  where  some 
of  the  best  red  salmon  is  packed, 
were  abandoned  several  months 
ago,  but  a  pack  of  close  to  6,000,000 
cases  was  expected  from  canneries 
in  other  districts.  Red  salmon  has 
become  a  rarity  in  local  grocery 
stores  and  the  infrequent  offerings 
are  quickly  snapped  up  at  prices 
around  40c  for  a  No.  1  tall  can. 

SARDINES  —  The  California  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  will  hold  a 


meeting  shortly  at  Santa  Barbara, 
the  session  to  be  given  over  largely 
to  a  hearing  on  applications  for 
permits  to  take  sardines  for  reduc¬ 
tion  process  purposes  and  to  con¬ 
sider  regulations  affecting  the 
1942-43  sardine  fishing  season. 
There  is  a  ready  market  for  all  the 
sardines  that  can  be  caught  and 
canned,  but  a  scarcity  of  fishermen 
and  of  fishing  craft  promises  to 
hold  down  the  output.  The  local 
market  seems  bare  of  canned  sar¬ 
dines. 

WAREHOUSING  —  California  can¬ 
ners,  faced  with  a  serious  ware¬ 
house  problem,  despite  increased 
facilities  hurried  to  completion 
during  the  past  year,  are  breathing 
somewhat  easier  now  that  a  ruling 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  gone  into  effect,  per¬ 
mitting  transcontinental  railroads 
to  allow  storage  in  transit,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  through  rate 
tariffs,  with  only  a  small  service 
charge  added.  California  ware¬ 
houses  usually  available  to  canners 
have  been  pressed  into  government 
service,  and  on  top  of  this  the  army 
has  asked  canners  to  store  much  of 
their  purchases  in  their  own  ware¬ 
houses  until  the  goods  are  needed. 
Much  of  the  pack  is  usually  moved 
by  water,  but  during  the  duration 
of  the  war,  railroads  will  be  called 
upon  to  handle  most  of  it.  The  new 
plan  will  permit  the  moving  of 
large  stocks  of  canned  foods  to 
interior  points  where  warehouse 
space  is  still  available  and  will 
place  it  nearer  the  large  centers  of 
distribution,  and  will  also  place  it 
in  possibly  safer  points.  When  de- 


VsHAMPERs/ 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 
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MADE 
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MACHINE 

REASONABLE 

MADE 

PRICES 

nVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Murireesliaro.  N.  C. 


HOME  RUNS 


Thousands  of  fans  go  to  the  hasehall  parks  every  day  during  the 
baseball  season  hoping  to  see  a  batter  on  his  favorite  team  clout  the  ball 
out  of  the  park.  The  home  run  batter  is  always  a  hero.  ■  A  home  run 
hit  is  not  only  a  spectacular  performance,  but  it 
carries  with  it  a  terr iff ic  finality  ....  Langsen- 
kamp  has  a  lot  of  home  run  hitters  that  do  their 
stuff  every  day  during  the  canning  season  in 
hundreds  of  canning  plants.  They  meet  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  with  capacity,  efficiency, 
and  dependability  just  like  the  home  run  hitter 
connects  with  the  ball  with  a  perfectly  timed 
swing  of  his  bat.  Every  day  is  a  home  run  day 
with  the  Langsenkamp  equipped  production  line. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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sired,  cans  may  be  labeled  in  the 
transit  warehouses  and  shipments 
may  be  made  in  unsealed  cases, 
doing  away  with  bottlenecks  at 
canneries. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Heavy  Rains  Damage  Crops  —  Floods  Do 
Huge  Damage — Shrimp  Catch  Smaller  But 
Canners  Continue — Crab  Business  Holding 
Up  Well. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  26,  1942. 

RAINS  DAMAGE  CROPS — The  6.17 
inches  of  rain  recorded  by  the  Mo¬ 
bile  weather  bureau  Monday  of 
this  week  was  the  heaviest  and 
most  damaging  rainfall  experi¬ 
enced  in  Mobile  County  in  almost 
five  years. 

It  did  widespread  damage  to 
crops  and  farmlands  in  Mobile  and 
Baldwin  Counties;  drove  residents 
of  city  homes  and  trailer  camps  to 
seek  temporary  shelter  elsewhere; 
filled  basements  with  water  ; 
washed  out  bridges  and  culverts  on 
county  roads  and  gorged  creeks 
and  ditches  until  the  flood  waters 
spread  over  acres  of  flat  lands. 

Among  the  gloomy  effects  of  the 
deluge  on  Mobile  and  Baldwin 
County  farmlands,  Charles  J. 
Brockway,  Mobile  County  agent, 
listed  extensive  soil  erosion,  wash¬ 
ing  away  of  valuable  fertilizer,  ag¬ 
gravation  of  the  boll  weevil  nui¬ 
sance  and  acceleration  of  grass 
growth  in  young  crops.  The  pros¬ 
pect  is  particularly  bad  for  Mobile 
County’s  important  new  peanut 
crop,  Brockway  said. 

For  residents  of  many  trailer 
camps,  it  was  a  case  of  scrambling 
for  higher  ground.  Some  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  trailers  were 
pulled  out  of  the  Village  House 
camp  on  Highway  90,  just  south  of 
Mobile  when  water  rose  above 
their  wheels,  but  about  eight  others 
which  lacked  either  wheels  or  tires, 
were  left  in  the  slowly  receding 
pools. 

In  several  areas  of  the  city, 
houses  were  surrounded  by  water 
and  boats  were  in  evidence  on  the 
flooded  thoroughfares, 


Torrents  swirled  through  the 
city’s  main  arteries,  snarling  traf¬ 
fic  and  caused  thousands  of  work¬ 
ers  to  be  late  in  reaching  their 
places  of  employment.  In  the  L.  & 
N.  railroad  underpass  in  the  south 
part  of  town,  only  a  few  inches 
of  a  taxicab’s  top  showed  above 
water  and  scores  of  buses  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  were  “drowned  out.” 

The  24-hour  rainfall  of  6.17 
inches,  highest  for  any  24-hour  pe¬ 
riod  since  October,  1937,  made  a 
total  precipitation  of  7.68  inches 
since  Saturday.  The  total  for  the 
month  stood  Monday  night  at  12.09 
inches,  an  excess  of  8.55  above  nor¬ 
mal,  and  that  for  the  year  was 
39.51  inches,  an  excess  of  10.85 
inches. 

SHRIMP  —  Production  of  shrimp 
this  past  week  was  lighter  than  the 
previous  one,  but  they  are  still  be¬ 
ing  canned,  and  the  pack  no  doubt 
will  continue  through  the  summer 
months  as  long  as  the  quantity 
available  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  factories  to  operate  their 
plants. 

The  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
which  we  have  had  since  last  Sat¬ 
urday  will  freshen  the  waters  in 
the  bay,  and  that  will  bring  down 
the  small  shrimp  from  up  the  riv¬ 
ers  into  the  bay  and  thus  cause 
the  shrimp  to  get  badly  mixed  up 
in  sizes,  not  only  in  the  bay,  but 
in  the  Gulf  near  the  beach. 

The  shrimp  although  a  salt 
water  crustacean,  spawns  in  the 
rivers,  bayous  and  fresh  water 
streams,  where  they  remain  when 
baby  shrimp.  As  the  shrimp  grow 
older,  they  hunt  brackish  water 
and  the  adult  shrimp  stays  in  the 
very  salty  water  of  the  Gulf. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  production  of 
crabs  holds  up  well,  considering  the 
rainy  weather  and  fairly  good 
quantity  of  both  fresh  cooked  and 
processed  crab  meat  was  packed 
last  week.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
weather  settles,  it  is  expected  that 
production  will  go  back  to  normal. 

NEW  ILLINOIS  CANNERY 

George  Davidson,  H.  J.  Bell  and  Ed- 
wai'd  Matthews  are  interested  in  a  new 
cannery  at  Gillespie,  Illinois,  which  is 
being  equipped  to  pack  tomatoes,  tomato 
juice,  apples,  peaches  and  sorghum. 


TWO  MORE  CANNERS  ADOPT 
CONTINUOUS  INSPECTION 

The  Frank  E.  Booth  Company,  S£.n 
Francisco,  and  the  Foster  &  Wood  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  are  two  new  canners  this  season 
to  the  list  of  California  plants  making 
use  of  the  continuous  inspection  service 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
Three  other  canners  made  use  of  the 
service  last  year,  these  being  Schuckl  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco;  the  U.  S.  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  San  Jose,  and  the  Bercut- 
Richards  Packing  Co.,  Sacramento.  In 
all,  ten  Pacific  Coast  canners  are  now 
making  use  of  the  service. 

GROCERS  IN  BOND  DRIVE 

Headed  by  J.  Frank  Grimes,  president 
of  the  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance, 
food  distributing  interests  will  launch  a 
drive  July  1  for  the  sale  of  war  stamps 
and  bonds  through  200,000  retail  food 
units. 

Serving  on  the  committee  conducting 
the  drive  are  T.  Blair  Willison  and  Grant 
Mason  of  Clover  Farm  Stores  Corp., 
Howard  R.  Gerhard  and  Don  R.  Grimes, 
of  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance;  M.  L. 
Toulme  and  Neil  McKay,  for  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  R.  M.  Kiefer,  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers;  E.  W.  Mau  and  Glenn 
Wetzel,  National  Brands  Stores;  William 
M.  D’Miller  and  Jei’ome  Young,  National 
Retailer-Owned  Grocers;  G.  M.  Unargo, 
National  Voluntary  Groups  Institute; 
L.  W.  Hitchcock,  Red  &  White  Corp., 
Herbert  T.  Webb,  Modern  Marketing 
Service,  Inc.,  James  H.  Black,  United 
Buyers  Corp.,  Hal  Ranck,  Volunteer 
Stores,  Inc.,  and  Hull  Bronson,  National 
Industrial  Stores’  Association. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  RETAILERS  MEETING 
CEILINGS 

Francis  Carroll,  Northern  California 
director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration,  repoi’ts  that  San  Francisco  re¬ 
tailers  are  making  every  effort  to 
comply  with  price  control  and  ceiling 
levels  and  that  a  better  showing  is  being 
made  here  than  in  some  other  large 
cities  visited  by  a  large  group  of  pv-oe 
experts.  The  survey,  which  is  be'- g 
made  along  the  Coast,  is  described  as 
being  an  educational  program  and  ot 
an  investigation.  The  model  grocery 
store  set  up  in  the  Hotel  St.  Fra;  is 
was  visited  by  hundreds  of  retail  groe  s 
who  gave  careful  attention  to  the  sev  al 
ways  in  which  ceiling  prices  may  le 
posted. 


FRUIT  PACKS  PUBLISHED 

Canned  Fruit  Pack  Statistics  for  1.  I, 
compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Ar  a- 
ciation’s  Division  of  Statistics,  toget  sr 
with  figures  for  the  various  packs  af 
fruits  for  the  past  several  years,  h"  e 
been  published  in  bulletin  form  by  ■  re 
Association  and  distributed  to  membrrs 
last  week. 
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PRICES  DURING  MARCH  1942 

The  prices  quoted  are  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  prices 
i  r  spot  goods  F.O.B.  factory  at  which  some  business  was 
1  ported  to  have  been  done  during  March  1942  and  represent 
L  nearly  the  average  market  in  the  respective  sections  as  was 
-ssible  to  determine.  These  prices  are  taken  from  the  price 
pnge  of  each  weekly  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  during  the 
n  onth  of  March  and  are  published  here  for  the  record  and  for 
whatever  information  they  may  be.  “Eastern”;  Quotations  for 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River;  “Central”:  States 
West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain  States;  “West  Coast”: 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1.40 

1.60 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2. — 

1.40 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . - . 

6.25 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

5.76 

Out 

Out 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2.. . 

.86 

1.17% 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

LIMA  BEANS 

1.80 

2.25 

1.15 

1.30 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

6.25 

6.50 

5.75 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.95 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

No.  2  Soaked . 

.80 

.85 

.92  V:: 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . . 

.92% 

2.00 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.45 

1.76 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . . 

4.50 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

r.it.  Nn  «... . 

.75 

.90 

.85 

Nn  9!%  . 

.95 

1.15 

No.  l6' . 

3.65 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

.80 

1.10 

.86 

.86 

.97 

No.  2%  . 

1.10 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

Out 

Out 

.76 

.87% 

.86 

1.20 

No.'  10  . 

4.00 

4.50 

Out 

Out 

ShoestrinK,  No.  2 . 

.86 

Out 

Out 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


PUMPKIN 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.70  .75 

.80 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.02% 

1.00  . 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

. .  3.00 

3.50 

2.75  3.25 

3.10 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

Nn  9!%  . 

. 86 

.  1 

1.20 

3.75 

.96  . 

.70 

.95 

.76 

1.10 

No.  l6' . 

Withdrawn 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

.  1.20 

1.25 

1.00  . 

1.00 

1.20 

No.  2%  _ _ 

. . . .  1.60 

1.80 

1.30  . 

1.30 

1.45 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

5.90 

4.76  . 

4.26 

4.75 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  0>rn, 
Triple  No.  2........»... 

Fr.  Limas.  1.20 
_  1.20 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey..  No.  2.  Dry  Pack . .  1.15 


Nn  9.%  . 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac..— 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

5.50 

1.26 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.50 

2.00 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

1.75 

2.00 

1.26 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.25 

1.35 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

Out 

Out 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . . . 

.75 

.80 

Out 

Out 

.82% 

No.  2  . 

1.05 

1.15 

1.15 

1.26 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.25 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

5.25 

Out 

Out 

4.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) _ _ 

Nn  son  (13%  oz.) . 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . . . 

.80 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

.85 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

.90 

.95 

.82% 

.85 

.87% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

1.75 

1.85 

1.76 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . 

.86 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.20 

1.25 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.26 

3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack .  5.00 

No.  10.  fancy  heavy  pack .  6.00 


CARROTS 


Diced.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  3.65 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Sid  No.  2 . 85 

Fancy  No.  2.... _ 1.15 

CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.25 

No.  10  .  6.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.15 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.15 

No.  10  .  6.25 

Kx.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  .  5.75 

Shi  cpej?,  Fancy,  No.  10 .  6.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  10  .  6.90 

:d.  No.  2 . 

CC  '.N — Creamstyle 

Ye  ow.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  . 6.25 

I  rd.  No.  2 . 95 

W  te.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.05 

.No.  10  .  5.90 

I  I.  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  5.75 

Hf  HNY 

St  Split,  No.  2% . 85 

:  .  10  . 


.90  .75  .  .65  .70 

3.76  Out  Out  . 


1.20  .  1.10  1.26 


1.30  Out  Out 

7.35  Out  Out 

1.15  Out  Out 

7.00  Out  Out 

.  Out  Out 

.  Out  Out 

1.10  Out  Out 

.  Out  Out 

7.25  Out  Out 

1.20  Out  Out 

7.00  Out  Out 

l.\2Yi  Out  Out 


.  1.15  1.20 

6.50  Out  Out 


I’.’io  i".i’6  r.i5 

6.10  . 

1.021/4  Out  Out 

6.00  Out  Out 


.90  . 82%  1.10 

3.00  .  . 


APPLE  SAUCE 


No.  2  Fancy . 90 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . .86 

No.  10  .  4.00 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%  Fancy.. 
No.  2%,  Choice 

No.  2%.  Std . 

No.  10,  Choice.. 
No.  10,  Std . 

CHERRIES 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.75 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.75 


6.25 

5.50 


1.00  .  .  1.00 

4.76  .  .  4.76 


2.10  2.36 

1.96  2.06 

1.70  1.76 

6.76  7.00 

5.75  6.00 


1.60  1.70 

8.60  9.00 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

No.  2  _ _ _  1.05  1.15 

No.  6  . .  2.77%  3.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . . . 72%  .87% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.66  1.85 

No.  10 .  3.25  4.10 


Texas 


.67%  .75 
1.65  1.76 


M 

Fc 

St- 


P1 

Nc 

Nt 

Nc 

N(/ 

N(, 

Nr 

Nc 

So 

BI; 


ilD  VEGETABLES 


No.  2 . . 

1.15  . 

10  . 

. .  4.50 

5.00  . 

No.  2 . . 

.80  . 

10  _  3.76  3.90 


5 

Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

....  1.45 

Out 

Out 

std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

....  1.20 

Out 

Out 

Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

....  1.15 

Out 

Out 

0  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

....  6.75 

Out 

Out 

0  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

....  6.50 

Out 

Out 

0  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

....  6.00 

6.25 

Out 

Out 

Ungraded . 

....  1.07% 

1.10 

Out 

Out 

d,  2s  . 

. 75 

Out 

Out 

eye,  28,  Soaked . 

. 80 

.86 

Out 

Out 

PEACHES 
Y.  C.  Fey.,  No.  2%. 
Choice,  No.  2%... 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10. 

PEARS 


Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.35 

St.,  No.  2% .  2.15 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 


HI.,  1X0.  lU . 

No.  10,  Water. 


2.20 

2.40 

2.05 

2.15 

1.90 

7.30 

7.50 

6.50 

6.60 

2.40 

2.65 

2.16 

2.35 

1.90 

2.00 

8.00 

8.76 

7.26 

7.76 

6.30 

6.60 

6.26 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Wonder  Continuous  Cooker  No.  2  can  size, 
good  condition;  1  Robins  Steam  Hoist,  good  condition;  2  Climax 
Automatic  Scales.  Reason  for  selling  have  no  further  use  for 
above.  Priced  to  sell.  Adv.  2632,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Lai’ge  Buck,  1  Medium  C/R  Snippers;  2 
Double,  1  Single  No.  4  C/R  Pregraders;  number  of  100,  175, 
250  gallon  capacity  S/J  Copper  Kettles;  B/C  gallon  Corn 
Filler;  Robins  Slop  Pump;  Electric  Motors  3  to  25  HP;  2  1,000 
gallon  Stave  Pulp  Tanks  with  3  inch  Coils  and  Traps.  Adv. 
2633,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 5  sets  3"  slightly  used  Kook  More  Koils,  60" 
and  42"  center  diameter.  2  500-gallon  copper  Steam  Jacketed 
Kettles,  85  and  140  lbs.  pressure.  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Rotary  Exhauster,  serviceable  condition,  for 
cans  up  to  No.  10.  For  quick  sale  $125,  F.O.B.  D.  S.  Thomas, 
Bridgewater,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer;  2  Wolfinger 
Beet  Slicers;  1  Wolfinger  Single  Drum  Beet  Grader;  3  Sterling 
Vegetable  Dicers;  1  American  Utensil  Relish  Cutter;  2  Morral 
Corn  Cutters;  1  Morral  Corn  Silker;  1  Ayars  Beet  Topper;  1 
American  Pickle  Sheer;  2  Peerless  Rotary  Exhausters;  2 
Monitor  Iron  Frame  Blanchers.  G.  L.  Webster  Co.,  Inc., 
Cheriton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Used  5-pocket  Ayars  Tomato  Filler;  Sterling 
Beet  Peelers;  Beet  Dicers;  Beet  Sheer  and  Topper.  Badger 
Machine  Works,  Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — One  5-pocket  Ayars  Pea  and  Bean  Filler  fitted 
for  No.  2  and  No.  ‘IVz  cans;  and  one  10-pocket  machine  fitted 
for  No.  300,  No.  1  and  No.  2  cans;  also  one  French  Style  Bean 
Sheer  with  motor.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Plant  located  in  Central  California  previously 
used  as  a  cannery,  can  be  used  as  cannery,  dehydration  plant, 
manufacturing,  or  for  storage.  Plant  equipped  with  boilers  and 
spur  track  facilities.  Land  area  approximately  3  acres.  Buildings 
approximately  78,200  sq.  ft.  Floor  space  consisting  of  frame 
building,  composition  and  iron  roofs,  62,000  sq.  ft.;  tile  building, 
composition  roof,  14,500  sq  ft.;  tile  boiler  plant  1,000  sq.  ft.; 
outbuildings  700  sq.  ft.  Boiler  plant  consists  of  2  150-horse- 
power  HRT  Boilers  in  excellent  condition.  Adv.  2641,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cn;)- 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  good  used  Tomato  Peeling  Table  which  uill 
accommodate  25  to  30  women.  Must  be  in  A-1  condition.  Adv. 
2635,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  Vacuum  Pan,  glass-lined  or  stainless  steel, 
36"  diameter  by  72"  long,  jacketed  bottom  and  36"  up  sides. 
Pfaudler  preferred.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


WANTED  —  One  Finisher  —  Langsenkamp,  Colossal  —  Belt 
driven.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Cabbage  Plants  for  late  setting:  All  seasons 
(yellows  resistant)  Copenhagen  Market  and  Danish  Ballhead. 
Tomato:  Rutgei’s  and  Master  Marglobe.  Pepper:  Calif.  Wonder 
and  Ruby  King.  Wire,  write  or  phone  for  delivered  prices. 
J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Henderson  Bush  Lima  Bean  Seed,  1941  crop, 
high  germination;  Asgrow  and  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Seed;  11  bushels  New  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed.  The  Torsch 
Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Manager,  General  Superintendent  or 
Production  Manager.  Thoroughly  capable  with  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  packing  fruits  and  vegetables  in  California,  managing 
business  packing  some  400,000  assorted  cases  per  year.  Specialty 
tomatoes,  string  beans  and  spinach.  Have  process  which  keeps 
canned  vegetables  green  with  patent  protection.  References. 
Adv.  2639,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  successful  experience  in  all 
phases  of  the  canning  industry  seeks  connection  with  reliable 
concern.  Excellent  leferences.  Adv.  2640,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION  SUPERINTENDENT— Large  mid-west  f<  d 
processor  has  opportunity  in  large  scale  canning  operation  ''V 
man  with  pi’oven  I’ecord  in  supervision  of  production  of  cam  d 
meat  and  food  products.  This  position  offers  a  real  opportur.  y 
for  a  secure  and  permanent  future  in  a  well  established  c<  .- 
pany.  It  demands  a  man  of  outstanding  ability.  The  n  n 
sought  should  have  a  good  technical  education,  a  work  g 
knowledge  of  scientific  production  and  scheduling  methc  s 
including  experience  in  planning  and  supervising  producti  i. 
He  should  be  able  to  analyze  and  control  pi’oduction  costs,  dir  t 
and  instruct  operating  foremen  and  cooperate  with  operat.  g 
management  to  accomplish  results.  Submit  detailed  statem<  t 
of  personal  background,  education,  experience  with  previc  s 
employers,  nature  of  past  responsibilities  in  first  letter.  Or  y 
those  who  submit  complete  details  considered.  All  applicatic  s 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Interviews  arranged  for  qualif  d 
applicants.  Adv.  2642,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


OH  DEAH! 

Enthusiastic  Agent:  Now  here  is  a  house  without  a  flaw! 

Customer:  My  gosh,  what  do  you  walk  on? 

“Did  father  leave  an  order  with  you  this  morning  for  a 
load  of  wood?”  asked  a  strange  but  attractive  young  lady  of 
a  well-known  planing-mill  man. 

“I  don’t  know,  miss,”  he  replied.  “There  was  a  gentleman 
in  who  said  to  deliver  a  load  to  a  driver  who  would  call  and 
said  it  was  for  Mr.  Zell.” 

“Yes,  thank  you,”  said  she,  “I’m  Gladys  Zell.” 

“Eh,  what?”  gulped  the  millman. 

“I’m  Gladys  Zell,”  she  repeated. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  cour.se,”  he  replied,  “so’m  I.” 

How  do  you  know  that  it  was  a  stork  and  not  an  angel  that 
brought  your  little  brother?” 

“Well,  I  heard  daddy  complaining  about  the  size  of  the  bill, 
and  angels  don’t  have  bills.” 

“Remember  when  we  first  met  in  the  revolving  door  at  the 
postoffice?” 

“But  that  wasn’t  the  first  time  we  met.” 

“Well,  that’s  when  we  began  going  around  together.” 

THE  RUSH  IS  ON 

A  church  bulletin  announced:  “The  women  of  this  church 
have  cast-off  clothing  of  all  kinds.  Look  them  over  in  the 
church  basement  any  time  this  week.” 


^  This  type  of  Peeling  or  Sorting  Table  is 
used  by  canners  who  wish  to  separate  peelings 
or  sorted  refuse  from  good  stock.  Peeling  is  done 
over  the  troughs  in  front  of  each  peeler.  Peeled 
products  are  placed  in  buckets,  refuse  drops 
down  the  chutes  to  conveyor.  Write  Berlin 
Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


“Are  you  of  the  opinion,  James,”  asked  a  slim  looking  young 
man  of  his  companion,  “That  Dr.  Quack’s  medicine  does  any 
good?” 

“Not  unless  you  follow  the  directions.” 

“What  are  the  directions?” 

“Keep  the  bottle  tightly  corked.” 

Father:  There  was  something  funny  about  you  last  night, 
daughter. 

Offspring:  I  know,  but  I  sent  him  home  as  early  as  I  could. 

Fond  Mother:  I  hope  my  little  darling  has  been  as  good  as 
gold  all  day. 

Nurse:  No  ma’am,  he  went  off  the  gold  standard  about 
tea-'  ime. 

“1-isten  to  this,  Bessie,”  said  Mr.  Tubb.  “This  article  states 
tha"  in  some  of  the  old  Roman  prisons  that  have  been  unearthed 
the'  found  the  petrified  remains  of  the  prisoners.” 

“*  racious!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tubb.  “Those  must  be  what 
the;  call  hardened  criminals,  I  expect.” 

I  '.‘Utenant  Maloney  (ready  for  flight) :  How  would  you  like 
to  ve  a  hop  in  my  aeroplane? 

S  ward:  No,  sah.  I  stays  on  terrah  firmah,  and  de  more 
firr  h  de  less  terrah! 


CLOSE  SHAVE 

“  lesn’t  that  mule  ever  kick  you?” 

“  0,  sah,  he  ain’t  yet,  but  he  frequently  kicks  de  place  where 
Ah  3cently  was.” 


hy  the  gloom,  Osmon’d?  Girl  not  coming  to  the  dance?” 

1,  she’s  coming  all  right,  but  she  can’t  even  send  a  telegram 
wit  ut  saying  ‘stop’  after  every  sentence. 
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PEA  GRADERS 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALOERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS  PACKER 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

'‘The  Original  Grader  Houee” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


CANNED  FOODS 


FINE 

FOODS 

FOR 


PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE  -  -  -  MARYLAND 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Riverside  Manufactu^g  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 


BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Catming  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINEBY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

B^lin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co..  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corp.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINEBS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Will  take  from  No.  1  to  No.  3  cans  with 
out  change:  also  handles  No.  10  cans. 
No  spill,  no  damage  to  cans,  no  waste  o 
raw  stock,  small  floor  space,  large  capa 
city.  Manufactured  By 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc 


BALTIMORE,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


Tomato  Baskets 


Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 


JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 


BANK  ST. 


BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


FIRE  DEFENSE 

IS 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Capacity  production  of  canned  foods 
is  necessary  to  victory. 

Let  us  advise  precautionary  measures 
which  will  help  you  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  production. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC. 

Conner s  Exchange  Subscribers 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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No.  314  AUTOMATIC 
STRIP-FEED  PRESS 
with  Marquette  Air 
Cushion.  First  machine 
in  a  typical  Cameron 
Press  Line  for  blanking^ 
drawing,  trimming,  and 
curling  pie  tins. 


